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WILD VALENTINE FOR YOUR WILD GUY 


In his wildest dreams, your man probably wouldn’t expect a 
Valentine's Day greeting like this. Isn’t that the best reason 
in the world to ‘surprise him with the great Wild Turkey? 


Your first 





LX 
know 


1. Despite what you’ve heard, more people 
are buying homes. And nearly half* of them 
are buying their first home. They haven't 
been frozen out of the market, and you 
shouldn't be, either. 


=. Nine out of ten are buying single-family 

homes.* The single-family home is still the 
most popular housing form. Which makes it a 
good investment, because if you ever decide 
to sell it there could be many eager buyers. 


3. First-time buyers paid a median price of 
$31,200. * That means half paid more, but half 
paid less. And it includes prices for newly 
built as well as previously owned homes. 
Still, it’s a lot less than you expected, isn’t it? 


4. First-time buyers made a down pay- 
ment of 18% of the purchase price. For our 
median-priced home of $31,200, that means 
a $5616.60 down payment.” Not a slight 
amount, but not out of your financial reach, 
either. 


5. 80% of first-time buyers made their 
down payment from savings and invest- 
ments.* That tells you that establishing a 
planned savings program is of vital impor- 
tance in buying your first home. 








home. 


you should 
out buying it. 


6. On the average, it takes the first-time 
buyer 214 years to save for the down pay- 
ment.* So, if you’re looking forward to buy- 
ing your first home, it pays to start putting 
money into savings on a regular, every- 
payday basis, if you aren’t already doing so. 


Savings is one of the safest, surest ways to 
acquire a down payment. And people at the 
institution where you save can help with 
valuable money management advice. Best of 
all, their financial expertise is yours for free. 

When you're ready to buy, they can help 
even more. They know how to handle the 
financial details of home buying. And since 
you're a good, steady customer, they’re good 
people to talk to about arranging a mortgage 


Why are we telling you this? 


If you're wondering why a title insurance 
company wants you to know about the im 
portance of saving, the answer is simple. 
We've worked with financial institutions for 
over 125 years. We know from experience 
just how helpful they can be to a homebuyer 
before, during and after the transaction 
Especially a first-time homebuyer 
We wanted you to know, too. 


Chicago Title Insurance Company 


Chicago 60602 


Ww Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 


All data on homebuyers is from the October, 1976, Family Housing Bureau Survey © 1977 Cri 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“His message struck a special chord in me,” said Los Angeles Cor- 
respondent William Marmon, whose long interview with Alex Haley. 
the author of Roots, accompanies our cover story. Marmon, whose 
own roots were in the South, finds that he too has “rattling around in 
my head some near-biblical family stories told and retold by my 
grandmother.” Like many white Southerners, Marmon chafed against 
the “distorting experience” of segregation and, to help counteract it. 
wrote his senior thesis at Princeton on the Harlem renaissance of the 
1920s. Correspondent Edward Boyer, who sat in on the interview 
with Haley, felt a shock of recognition when he saw Roots on TV. Boy- 
er’s maternal grandparents were born slaves, and his grandfather 

ewe had watched General Sherman's 
troops march through Georgia 
—marveling, as any nine-year-old 
boy would, at “all the shiny but- 
tons” on the blue Union uniforms 

The bad weather continued to 
be major news this week, and in 
some parts of the country it re- 
quired extraordinary efforts on 
the part of our staff. When New 
York Correspondent Marion 
Knox was assigned to cover the 
chilly plight of snowbound Buffalo 
(see THE NATION), she found that 
trains had stopped running, all 
highways were shut down, and no 
flights were landing at the Buf- 
falo airport. Bundled up in her 
heaviest ski parka. Knox caught 
a flight to Rochester, the nearest 
functioning airfield. From there 
she hopped a truck carrying 
35,000 Ibs. of frozen veal. part of 
a two-mile-long caravan taking 
emergency rations to the stricken 
city. “Buffalo was a mess,” she re- 
ports—streets unplowed, cars buried in snow, people carting gro- 
ceries home on sleds. “The very fact of being there made you part of 
the people. "You stuck here too?’ someone would ask, and he'd start 
right out telling you his story.” 

We heard an interesting story from lowa, a follow-up to our Jan 
31 cover on the Big Freeze. The Saturday night after that issue came 
out, Gordon Neal, at home on his Mount Vernon farm, got an unex- 
pected phone call. The caller; President Jimmy Carter, who had been 
reading TIME and had seen our reference to the Neals’ frozen water 
pipe. The two chatted about the fuel crisis, Neal’s 160-acre farm and 
the weather. It turned out that Neal's pipe had burst and been re- 
paired. He had, in fact, been in the bathtub when his wife called him to 
the phone. Said Neal last week: “I told Emma that if that ever hap- 
pened again, she had better tell me who was on the line.” 


(Rote C Darden 
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nawinter of record 
low temperatures 
itis urgent that you 
conserve gas. 


Saving gas can help 
keep factories running. 


As temperatures plunged to 
new lows in city after city, 
tremendous demands have 
been made on America’s ener- 
gy. News bulletins announced 
factory closings and layoffs in 
some areas, due to lack of 
fuel, including natural gas 
Your gas company urges you 
to conserve gas. Start by com 
plying with the President’s 
request to turn your thermo 
stat down to at least 65 

Turn it lower when you can 


* As local laws allow 


And use storm windows, in- 
sulate your attic floor, make 
your house as weatherproof 
as you can. Every bit of gas 
you save helps keep factories 
running and schools open 


The gas you save 
helps keep your bill down. 


Cold weather has a direct 
effect on your gas bill. Your 
greater usage, along with the 
higher prices your gas com- 
pany has to pay for this winter's 
gas, means some of you are 
getting the highest gas bills 
you've ever had. But every- 
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thing you do to conserve gas 
will help keep your bill down 


Your gas company is 
doing everything possible 
to keep the gas coming. 


Homes come first, of course 
But all over the country, gas 
companies are working to keep 
schools, offices, and industries 
running, too. Even if your city 
hasn't been hit by cold, turning 
your thermostat down will help 
gas companies help each other 
to keep schools and factor- 


ies running in 
d American Ga’ 
colder areas. PatafA Aizeciaton™ A 
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GET THE YEAR 


TO REMEMBER "jill 
IN PICTURES 


YOU'LL NEVER FORGET! 


See the Tall Ships. The fireworks. And all the excitement of 
America’s 200th birthday bash! 

Watch the Viking spacecraft land on Mars. See the victory smiles 
in the Carter suite that night. Enjoy the look on 7 Americans’ faces 
as they swept the Nobel Prizes. Witness the performance that 
won the first perfect score in Olympic history. 

You'll find it all—and much, much more—in 1976: THE YEAR IN 
PICTURES. You'll get NASA's fascinating full-color shots of 
Mars...dazzling drawings of the daring raid on Entebbe...photos 
of Christo’s remarkable “‘art" fence...a reconstruction of the 
sumptuously catered, multi-million dollar bank robbery on the 
French Riviera 

Get all the highlights of the Bicentennial Year wrapped up in one 
extravagantly beautiful Special Report from LIFE. Your family will 
treasure it for years to come 


THE YEAR IN PICTURES 
AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE. 














New Challenges 


To the Editors 

Your essay on the mood of the peo- 
ple [Jan. 24] captured the fact that we 
are tired of being tired, sick of being 
sick. It is indeed possible for a culture 
to be old, mature and perhaps overrich 
with experience, and yet still eager to 

meet and master its new challenges 
Leonard D. Sax 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


As an unemployed executive resid- 
ing in the “no place to go but up” Mid- 
dle Atlantic region, I could easily be 
dispirited. As a young widower raising 
five children, I could be further dispir- 
ited. However, I've never been more op- 





limistic in my entire life. I feel com- 
pletely assured that President Jimmy 
Carter will provide the leadership, mo- 
tivation and quiet enthusiasm that this 
nation so desperately needs 
My five youngsters are doing just 
great. Quite soon I expect to be back on 
top of the heap where I belong 
Robert J. Kiley 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y 


Your cover story tells us that the 
mood of the country is “hopeful—sort 
of.” The Americans you talked to all ex 
pressed hope that one man can lead us 
into better times 

I hope people do not expect one man 
to lead us into a brighter future without 
“We the People 

Daniel Schuh 
Portland, Ore 


My heart just bleeds for Radio Pro- 
ducer Hamilton Cloud, who at $12,000 
a year complains that he cannot afford 
to get married. I'm 23, a white B.U 
graduate who earns less than $9,000 a 
year as an editorial assistant for a small 
magazine in Chicago. 

I am not only married but I am also 
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ln Chicago. American C xpress knows 


The Place to See and Be Seen... 


Dining and Dancing 
at O to the Music of Stanley faul.. 
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Arnie's North. Highland faa. Il 
Summer of 
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THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF EGGS BENEDICT 
FOR BRUNCH... 


we ~ 
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And let it snow. Let it snow. Let it snow 
While you dine on duck 4 l’orange and mousse au chocolat, 
Share cognacs in a cozy little bistro. Relax in luxurious hotels 
Take a side crip to the Laurentian mountains, only 45 minutes away 
Call your travel agent or airline today for special horel 
weekend packages. Airlines flying co Montréal are Air Canada, 
American Airlines and Air France 


Canada 


SO MUCH TO GO FOR 
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:* the 
coffee 


Byzantium Revisited 


The original of this 7th century 
treasure now at Dumbarton 
Oaks was discovered in a Con- 
Stantinople goldsmith's work- 
shop. This authorized Alva 


erove:it) Sond. this 60) for REE sarees: Of Museum Replica is gold electro- 
CHEMEX-BONDED COFFEE FILTERS. Use plated with green enamel center 
them in any non-electric filter drip coffee (with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
maker (especially Chemex) and you will prove anteed. $10.00, plus 50¢ for 
Where it counts. in the coffee in the cup! postage (N.Y.,Conn. residents 
: unex add sales tax). Order #DO-9N 
via this ad to 

° Museum Collections 


CHEMEX, Dept M 
Pittsfeid, Mass. 01201 


140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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LETTERS 


supporting my husband through medical 

school. We too are still getling used to 

the idea that things will never be cheap- 
er than they are now 

Debbie Narrod 

Chicago 


I am not surprised that you find 
America’s mood hopeful—sort of. A few 
years ago barbecued ribs were all the 
rage. Then we switched to a bitter diet 
of crow. Now that the indigestion has 
all but passed, peanut butter doesn't 
sound bad 

James E. Loomis 
Ashtabula, Ohio 





Those Georgians 

Not since Sherman's march through 
Georgia has there been such a day as 
the day those Georgians, named Jim- 
my and Rosalynn Carter. marched 

through Washington [Jan. 31] 
J. Ronald Pierce 
Savannah, Ga 


In viewing the Inauguration cere- 
monies, I had a feeling of refreshment, 
of calmness mixed with exhilaration, of 
pride that our system of Government 
can not only endure, but also overcome 
even the most dolorous of times. 

Carmine C. Bonanni 
Margate, N.J 


Perhaps Jimmy Carter should read 
history instead of the Bible. As Henry 
Clay put it in 1818, all religions united 
with government are more or less in- 
imical to liberty. All separated from gov- 
ernment are compatible with liberty 
The Inauguration was an insult to sec- 
ular America 

Madalyn Murray O'Hair 
imerican Atheist Center 
Austin, Texas 


It seems a shame that Inauguration 
Day isn’t a national holiday. | would 
like to have my children home from 
school so that they could watch the 
events on television 

Instead, they are home on Columbus 
Day, Washington's Birthday, Lincoln's 
Birthday, when the only thing they sce 
is the sales in the department stores 
Congress should rethink our entire na- 
tional holiday setup 

Carolyn M. Ambrose 
Westbury, N_Y 





Cowards and Traitors? 

Jan. 21, a date that will live in in- 
famy, the U.S. was suddenly and delib- 
erately disgraced when President Car- 
ler granted a general pardon [Jan. 31] 
to countless cowards and traitors 

Philip L. Walsh 
Kingston, RJ 


Seldom do we question the motives 
of the decorated men who, at the be- 
hest of Uncle Sam, participated in the 
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Gigantic Sale of fine Art 


Save 10°. 1040". on thousands of original paintings, etchings & lithographs 


Just once a year we offer thousands of our most de Included are creations by Great Masters and famous 
sirable original works of art at sale prices living artists. Itis unlikely you will ever see such low 


lake advantage of this rare moment. These valuable prices on these valuable works anywhere but at Merrill 


works will be priced below their market value FOR 


A SHORT TIME ONLY. At the end of this sale, all — Works by Picasso, Chagall. Miro. Dali. Goya. Niet 
man. Kipniss...and more 


Chase. Special reductions on individually selected 


pieces will go back to their regular selling prices 














ge = Here are a few typical examples 
REGULARLY NOW 
$29.95 $22 
| §35.00 $28 
$65.00 $39 
$250.00 $179 
| } $650.00 $399 
$1250.00 SORH 
$3200.00 $2788 
| WEATHERWIND painting MORNING PATH ornsinal fith 
SOUTUNG S199 SNOW S077 KIPNISS $95 " NOW $85.50 The price of each work of arcin 
Illustrated here are only two samples. There are comparable sas cludes the exquisite frame as well 


as our famous Certlicate ol 
ings on thousands of beautiful works of art at every price level | meen 2 : 
. : : uthenticity 
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UBURBAN GALLERIES 
F e PEN EVERY WEEKNIGHT 


WATER TOWER PLACE ¢ FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA # OAKBROOK © OLD ORCHARD «¢ RIVER OAKS © HAWTHORN CENTER © FOX VALLEY 





USE YOUR MASTER CHARGI 
BANKAMERICARD OR 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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Fine Art. Fine Gifts 
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EGYPTIAN CAT, 6%” high. Replica authorized by Walters Art Gallery. Alvastone® $19 
postpaid. Upper left 

RENAISSANCE CUFF LINKS. Gold electroplated. 1%" diam. Replica authorized by Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. $9.00 (pair) postpaid. Top center 

WEDDING RINGS. By Peter Lipman-Wulf (contemporary). 7¥«” high. Marble base. Private 
Collection. Alvastone®. $25.25 postpaid. Upper right 

MOTHER AND CHILD. By Walter Hannula (contemporary). 8%” high. Private Collection. 
Alvastone®. $52.50 postpaid. Middle /eft 

SWORD GUARD PENDANT. Gold electroplated, with chain. Japanese. 3” diam. Replica 
authorized by Philadelphia Museum of Art.$13.00postpaid. Center 

RELIQUARY CROSS. Gold electroplated, with chain. Byzantine. 2%” high. Replica autho- 
rized by Rhode Island School of Design, $10.00 postpaid. Lower /eft 

HEAD OF A BABY. By Jules-Aimé Dalou. 9” high. Replica authorized by Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts. Alvastone®. $42.50 postpaid. Bottom center 
AFRICAN DOLL PIN (Akua’ba). Gold electroplated. 3” high. Replica authc 
can Museum of Natural History. $10.50 postpaid. (Pendant with chain, $13 


TO ORDER BY MAIL 














rized by Ameri- 
Bottom right. 















names and quantities o you want. Please urance 
charges are already in n. resid Sale x) All 
ewith a fed desc S gift-b 





s S¢ FOR FULL-CO oR CATALOG 
Museum Collections, 140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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LETTERS 


Viet Nam War. Since soldiers are so of- 
ten accorded the benefit of the doubt, 
why is the same courtesy so infrequently 
extended to war resisters? Why do so 
many of us look upon them with con- 
tempt and suspicion, denouncing them 
for their adamant refusal to obey edicts 
that countermand what should be the 
most binding of all edicts: the Sixth 
Commandment? 
Philip A. Singer 
Florham Park, NJ 


As a member of the armed forces of 

the U.S. and a veteran of Viet Nam, I 

support President Carter's pardon of the 
Viet Nam era draft evaders 

I urge Mr. Carter to act swiftly to re- 

solve the status of those ex-servicemen 

with less-than-honorable discharges and 

those who, as a matter of conscience, 

deserted 

Richard J. Conoboy 

Major, U.S.A 

Columbia, Md 





Latest Abomination 
The Episcopal Church's acceptance 
of homosexuals to the Holy Sacrament 
of Communion and now as priests [Jan 
24] is too much 
The church's apparent desire to “get 
with it,” as evidenced by its other ac 
tivities in revising the liturgy of the Book 
of Common Prayer, has caused much 
dissatisfaction among its members. Yet 
the hierarchy continues to press on 
This latest abomination is the end 
I hereby resign my membership in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
H. Richard Mottram 
Huntsville, Ala 


I must admit that this is the first 
time I've ever heard sin being referred 
to as “an alternative life-style 

(The Rev.) Herbert Lee Merriweathe 

St. Louis 


Apparently Ellen Barrett does not 
know the reason why God destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah 

Lotus Lueddeke 
Roselle Park, NJ 


Hooray for Bishop Moore! A per- 
son who feels that he or she was intend- 
ed by God to be a priest should become 
one. That person’s sexual preference 
should make no difference 

Elizabeth Beach 
Montrose, N_¥ 





Bad Is Good 


Black Americans can always tell 
when a book, play or movie about black 
people is an accurate or realistic one: it 
is good when it gets a bad review 

Richard Schickel. in reviewing 
Roots |Jan. 24), finds it incomprehen- 
sible that a black American would view 
all whites as equally responsible for the 
insiitution of slavery. But even when 
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Staying at the 
F new Los Angeles 
Bonaventure Hotel 
couldn't be more of 
a pleasure. Even if it is 
strictly business. 

From fine dining 
at Beaudry’s to a quick 
snack at the Plaza Express. 
From live entertainment in 
, the Cabaret to five levels of boutique 
shopping to 24-hour room service. From 


a ~ tennis just across the sky bridge at the Los 
The new Angeles Racquet Club to a refreshing dip in our heated 
Los Angeles pool. Should you want to check 
Bonaventure Hotel out the area, there's plenty da 


to do nearby. Disneyland. SS 


a 
introduces Knott's Berry Farm. 
the business vacation. Universal Studios tour. 
As you can see, the 
Bonaventure, designed by architect John Portman, has 
everything, including the personalized service that is 
a trademark of every Western 
International Hotel. 

The Los Angeles Bonaventure 
also has unique facilities to serve 
every conceivable type of meet- 
ing, display or social function, 
for groups ranging from 25 to 
3,000. 

But if you enjoy yourself, 
remember, we warned you. 
Your business trip will seem like 
a vacation. 


Now open. 
ation. aie Los Angeles 
or reservations, call your travel 
age ll-free 800-228-3000. Or write R t 
epee Beatavetiive ste Fi fth and Onaven U re 


Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles, CA 90071. WESTERN 
INTERNATIONAL 
HOTECS 


Partners wn travel with United Arines 
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New England abolitionists mouthed cli- 
chés about the evil of slavery, they would 
wear cotton clothing, while sitting on 
furniture handcrafted by slave artisans, 
eating food cooked by black women 
Slavery was an all-pervading fact of 
American life. All Americans benefited 
from it 
Roots is the most valuable addition 
to African American literature in the 
past hundred years 
Kenneth F. Dunn 
Champaign, Ill 


Your statement that “guilt must be 
shared by both races” is preposterous 
The fact that a few black people worked 
with the slavers is neither here nor there 
While there will always be traitors, it is 
hardly fair or sensible to insist that the 
people they betray are guilty by reason 
of having been mistreated 

(Mrs.) Evelyn Stone 
Irving, Texas 


When I was in elementary school, 
our class was given an assignment to 
trace our ancestors to their country of or- 
igin. I could not do it. At that time it 
was hard for me to understand why | 
was the only student not able to com- 
plete the assignment 

I commend Alex Haley for his ac- 
complishment and only wish that I could 
have beaten him to it 

G.M. Goodwin 
New York City 





No Air 


The lead sentence in your article 
“Wooden Priests, Painted Dragons” 
(Jan. 17] says. “In ancient China, wood 
was classified as an element, along with 
air, fire, water and earth.” 

The “five categories” of China are 
metal, wood, water, fire, earth. Air is 
not one of the five. Fire, air, water and 
earth are the four elements of the Greek 
thinkers 

The five categories form an endless 
cycle: wood giving birth to fire, fire to 
earth, earth to metal, metal to water. 
and water to wood again 

Hou-Shun Lieu 
Commack, N.Y 





Sick, Sick, Sick! 

Why, in the name of all that is good 
and purposeful, is a photo shown of a 
woman making love (having sex, rath- 
er) with a computer [Jan. 17]? 

The love affair of a woman and a 
computer can serve only one purpose, 
and a poor one at that: to create sick 
minds, desires and thus profits for the 
entertainment industry 

It makes me sick, sick, sick! 

Dorothy Goodney 
Poland, N_Y 
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Helps Shrink eles 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form, 





lisa sift... 


It’s a gift to know what to give for a birthday, 
anniversary, graduation Or any special occasion. 
Most things are either expensive, unsuitable —or 
fattening. But not TIME. It enlarges the mind, 
not the midriff. It fits all ages, sizes and sexes. 
And it’s as economical a gift as you could find. 

To order, use the card bound into this issue. 
Or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Ilinois call 
800-972-8302). 
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THE WEATHER 





The Icy Grip Tightens 


Never before in this century had the 
nation been so much at the mercy of its 
weather. Man, animal and machine in 
many parts of the country were immo- 
bilized under a heavy blanket of snow 
and ice. A dire shortage of natural gas 
—long predicted and long ignored 
—forced the closing of hundreds of 
schools and businesses and drove tens 
of thousands of people out of their 
unheated homes 

Economists estimate that millions 
have been laid off—in some cases only 
briefly—because of plant shutdowns 


the inflation rate for the first quarter 
could reach 9%, compared with 4.2% 
in the final quarter of 1976 

If there is too much winter in some 
sections of the country, there is, strange- 
ly enough. too little elsewhere. With far 
less snowfall than usual, the West is suf- 
fering from a prolonged drought. A 
shortage of water is imperiling winter 
wheat and other crops: fears are grow- 
ing that hydroelectric power will de- 
crease in the spring. Water is already 
being rationed in parts of California (see 
following story). In Oregon, forest fires 
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JOBLESS WORKERS IN CINCINNATI WAITING TO APPLY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 
The most pressing problem: What to do about the economy? 


Just on the verge of recovering from its 
sustained pause, the economy has also 
been buffeted. The growth rate for the 
first quarter of 1977 has been scaled 
down half a percentage point, to 5%, be- 
cause of the bad weather. President Car- 
ter’s economic package of $31.2 billion 
to be spread out over 20 months. has 
been jeopardized: a large chunk of the 
tax rebates will be eaten up by an extra 
$7 billion to $8 billion in fuel bills. On 
top of this. food costs are soaring as the 
cold blights Florida fruits and vegetables 
and farmers have to buy additional live 
stock feed. Some economists figure that 
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have broken out 
will end in fire.” 


“Some say the world 
wrote Robert Frost 
‘some say in ice.” Last week Americans 
had their choice of disasters. If that is 
not enough, they soon may undergo tri- 
al by water. When the massive snow 
drifts melt in the warming weather, tor 
rential floods are expected to sweep 
many parts of the country 

As a Southerner, Jimmy Carter has 
experienced mostly mild winters. Mov- 
ing north to the White House. he has 
been confronted, ironically enough. with 
fierce cold as his first crisis. He has re- 
sponded with the activism he pledged 


“If there hadn't been an energy crisis.” 
says an aide, “we probably would have 
had to create one.” That seems a high 
price to pay for a demonstration of pres- 
idential leadership. but there was no dis- 
puting the fact that Carter was moving 
fast and forcefully. He dramatized the 
crisis—and the presidential role in it 

by hastily convening a Cabinet meet- 
ing, then taking a quick trip to frozen 
Pittsburgh. He declared eleven states di- 
saster areas because of snow or drought 
thus making them eligible for some form 
of federal assistance 

Cooperating with the new President, 
Congress quickly passed Carter's plan 
to ease the natural gas crisis, and he 
signed it into law—his first. The mea- 
sure gives the Federal Government the 
authority to transfer natural gas supplies 
from areas with a surplus to those where 
there is a shortage. Just twelve hours 
after the ink was dry on the bill, the 
first gas started flowing from the Pa- 
cific Northwest through a series of con- 
nections to Texas and then on to the 
energy-starved Northeast 

Sitting by a hearth in the White 
House library, the President delivered 
his first fireside chat (see story, page 18) 
calling upon both consumers and pro- 
ducers to join in an effort to deal with 
the energy crisis. “We must face the fact 
that the energy shortage is permanent, 
he said. “There is no way we can solve 
it quickly. But if we all cooperate and 
make modest sacrifices, if we learn to 
live thriftily and remember the impor- 
tance of helping our neighbors, then we 
can find ways to adjust and to make our 
society more efficient and our own lives 
more enjoyable and productive.” 

New Aid. The President enlisted his 
Cabinet as working partners in the cri- 
sis. Straw-bossing the operation was En- 
ergy Chief James Schlesinger, who 
helped draft the natural gas bill and cut 
red lape to gel gas supplies moving 
When Carter left his Cabinet meeting 
he put Schlesinger in charge of a “more 
thorough discussion.” Says a White 
House aide: “Schlesinger has been a sort 
of battlefield commander. He's been in 
the middle of the fray, not in a tower in 
the White House.” An early riser, Schle- 
singer has been calling his aides at 7 
am. “Jim has imparted a sense of 
urgency,” says an aide who does not 
mind being awakened 

Other Cabinet officers have taken 
the initiative that Carter urged on them 
To shift fuel faster to the Eastern part 
of the country, Treasury Secretary Mi- 
chael Blumenthal waived the law requir- 
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ing domestic ships to carry cargo be- 
tween U.S. ports. Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus urged the Governors of 
twelve states battered by the winter to 
ask his department for help. Housing 
and Urban Development announced an 
emergency policy of aid to low-income- 
housing residents who are threatened 
with eviction or loss of utilities 

Carter's most pressing problem is 
what to do about the economy. Figures 
released last week showed a January un- 
employment rate of 7.3%, down from 
7.9% in December. But the rates do not 
take into account the layoffs during the 
last ten-day period of the month, when 
the freeze was on. Economists figure that 
current real unemployment might be 
9%, matching the highest point reached 
during the recession, 

A task force composed of experts 
from various federal departments is now 
monitoring the day-by-day impact of the 
weather on the economy. They are try- 
ing to determine whether to add to the 
rebates in Carter's stimulus plan that 
now total $11.4 billion. Commerce Sec- 
retary Juanita Kreps thinks that an in- 
crease is inevitable. “What the weather 
tells you,” she says, “is that you really 
have to have a bigger package.” The ad- 
ditional amount could range from $2 bil- 
lion to $5 billion 

Not everyone agrees that the pack- 
age should be enlarged. Last week Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 
broke his silence to tell the House Bank- 
ing Committee he thinks that even the 
present Carter stimulus is not needed 
Said he: “As far as I can judge, the econ- 
omy is improving on its own.” Since the 
U.S. Treasury has to borrow the money 
to pay the rebates, Burns contended, the 
plan is not an “efficient way to stim- 
ulate the economy.” Increased borrow- 
ing would put pressure on the Federal 
Reserve to increase the money supply 
and thus encourage inflation 

Removing Ceilings. The Carter 
program has been getting some flak 
from another quarter: opposition ap- 
pears to be growing among both parties 
in Congress. Last week the House Bud- 
get Committee voted to increase the $1.7 
billion for jobs programs in fiscal 1977 
to $35 billion, and under intense de- 
bate were Carter's proposed business tax 
changes, which offer an option of a 12% 
investment tax credit or a credit equal 
to 4% of Social Security taxes. Al UIll- 
man, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. prefers a tax credit 
equal to 25% of the wages of new em 
ployees. up to $4,200 per worker. Pre- 
sumably this would induce businesses to 
hire more people. but it would not en- 
courage capital spending. which con 
tinues to lag. “We're all in favor of get- 
ting unemployment down.” says Bery! 
Sprinkel, executive vice president of 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank in Chi- 
cago and a member of the TIME Board 
of Economists. “But the question ts: Are 
we going to get it down in the long run 
by encouraging investment in new 
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ALONE IN THE WHITE WISCONSIN WASTES, A MAN HEADS FOR SHELTER & WARMTH 
A new mood that consumption as usual cannot continue. 


plant and equipment or by gimmicks?” 

Within a short time. the whole ques- 
tion of stimulus could turn out to be less 
crucial. Even if the unusual cold spell 
continues through February, as forecast, 
life should be getting back to normal in 
the spring. Plants will gradually reopen, 
people will return to work, and produc- 
tion in the last three quarters might go 
a long way toward making up for losses 
in the first. “Let's put it this way,” says 
a top aide of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, “without the cold, we would 
have been in a lot better shape early in 
the year, but it shouldn't damage the 
economy over the long haul.” 

The energy problem will take longer 
to solve. The nation is at present burn- 
ing twice as much natural gas as it is 
finding. Reserves have dwindled from 
293 trillion cu. ft. in 1967 to 228 trillion 
in 1975. The USS. still has ample gas, but 
it now has to be drilled at greater depth 
at higher cost. There will be no incentive 
to develop these supplies, the industry 
argues, until price controls are lifted 
from gas that is piped interstate: the 
price is presently held at $1.44 per 1.000 
cu. ft. Carter's gas bill takes a small step 
toward decontrol by allowing the gas 
that is being reallocated to the East to 
rise to a price of $2.25 per 1.000 cu. ft. 
an increase that will be in effect until 
July 31. Whether Carter will move to- 
ward further deregulation after that is 
uncertain. Such a move would be op- 
posed by liberal Democrats on the Hill 
who argue that removing the ceilings in- 
creases the prices paid by consumers 

The President's main emphasis is on 
stricter conservation of energy. In his 
fireside chat. he pointed out that the 
amount of energy now being wasted is 
greater than the total amount that is im- 
ported (in 1977 the US. is expected to 


import $41 billion more in petroleum 
products than it exports). Carter also 
called for more development of coal in 
“an environmentally sound way” and 
further research on solar energy. On 
atomic energy, he was cautious. He 
asked for “strict safeguards on necessary 
atomic energy production.” Later in 
February, he pledged, he will ask Con- 
gress for help in combining the some 50 
federal agencies involved in energy 
“Utility companies,” he concluded, 
“must promote conservation and not 
consumption. Oil and natural gas com- 
panies must be honest with all of us 
about their reserves and profits. We will 
find out the difference between real 
shortages and artificial ones. We will ask 
private companies to sacrifice. just as 
private citizens must do.” 

Chastened Mood. Evidence is 
mounting that both citizens and com- 
panies are indeed responding to the cri- 
sis—in some cases perhaps too much so 
No one is ahead of New Jersey Gov- 
ernor Brendan Byrne in enforcing 
Churchillian measures in a state that ts 
heavily dependent on natural gas for res 
idential as well as industrial heating 
Byrne invoked World War II emergency 
powers allowing him to order home ther- 
mostats to be set al no more than 65 
Businesses were given the option of op- 
erating at 65 for 40 hours a week or for 
unlimited hours at 50°. Byrne promised 
to send police to check up and arrest 
malefactors, and cops patrolled with 
bullhorns, bellowing out the Governor's 
stern message 

To date only one arrest has been 
made: a restaurant Owner who refused 
to limit his hours or turn down his ther- 
mostat. Cops cannot barge into any 
homes without a warrant, but Byrne's 
plan seems to be working. Says Sergeant 
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Charles Clayton of the Bridgeton police: 
“These people lead real easy.” 

The ways of coping are as varied as 
the crisis. With so many cars marooned 
in the snow, like beasts stricken in their 
tracks, people ply the icy city streets in 
snowmobiles. Railroad engineers thaw 
out frozen whistles with flares and blow- 
torches. A Burger King in Camden 
County, N.J., is the envy of the com- 
petition. It serves customers twelve 


hours every day at 70° because it is heat- 
ed by solar power. In Pittsburgh, a dis- 
cothéque called Reflections has a sign 


on the door: THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS 
WARMED BY BODY HEAT. 

Every crisis produces its heroes. In 
Fayette County, Pa., County Commis- 
sioner Fred Lebder has become a one- 
man fuel expediter for the needy, Work- 
ing out of an old school building, he has 
established a hot line to distant families 
who are isolated on impassable rural 
roads or on unreachable hilltops. He 
scrounges oil and kerosene from places 
as distant as Kansas City, then comman- 
deers county vehicles and tank trucks 
to carry the fuel to destitute homes. Oc- 


casionally, he pays for the fuel by per- 
sonal check. 

Some utility companies, which are 
often portrayed as conspirators deliber- 
ately withholding fuel, have done their 
best to relieve the crisis. The Rochester 
(N_Y.) Gas & Electric Co., for example. 
promised to reduce gas bills by $10 for 
each of its 153,600 customers. Explained 
Chairman Francis Drake: “We've had 
tremendous cooperation from our cus- 
tomers, and they are entitled to some 
consideration.” 

When winter ends. the temporary 
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A bit of good news flickered last 
week amid the generally bleak reports 
of shuttered factories, mass layoffs and 
shivery households caused by the na- 
tion’s natural-gas shortage. After more 
than 19 months of exhaustive hearings, 
a Federal Power Commission official 
supported one of three competing pro- 
posals to construct a new pipeline that 
would funnel huge reserves of gas from 
Alaska’s North Slope to the Lower 48 
states. The system would outrank the 
nearly completed Alaskan oil pipeline 
as one of the biggest private construction 
projects in history. When completed in 
five years or so, it would transport 6% 
of present U.S. consumption, or nearly 
2.5 billion cu. ft. of gas daily. 

FPC Administrative Law Judge Na- 
hum Litt endorsed the plan submitted 
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Some Relief on the Distant Horizon 


by Arctic Gas, a consortium of 16 Amer- 
ican and Canadian energy and utility 
firms. His 430-page decision, based on 
45,000 pages of testimony and 1,000 or 
so exhibits, by no means settles the mat- 
ter, which touches on such highly com- 
bustible issues as money, nationalism 
and environmentalism. Litt’s finding is 
not binding on the full FPC, which by 
law must recommend a pipeline route 
to President Carter by May |. The Pres- 
ident then has until Dec. | to accept 
the recommendation or choose another 
plan; his decision will open the way for 
construction to begin, unless either the 
House or Senate rejects it. In addition, 
if the plan involves shipping gas through 
Canada, it must get the approval of that 
country’s National Energy Board and 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau. 
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Gas fields 


——— Existing natural gas pipelines 
stseeeeeees Proposed Alaskan gas pipelines 


The stakes are enormous. Alaska’s 
proven gas reserves, concentrated 
around Prudhoe Bay (see map) total 22 
trillion to 26 trillion cu. ft. That is about 
10% of all the known gas in the nation. 
Moreover, new finds in the area could 
increase reserves by 15 times that much. 
Thus supporters of the three rival sys- 
tems will push hard for their projects at 
each step in the decision-making process 
—though Litt’s recommendation clearly 
gives Arctic Gas a leg up on its com- 
petitors, the El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
and Alcan Pipeline Co. 

The Arctic plan proposes laying 
over 4,000 miles of underground pipe. 
ata cost of about $8.5 billion, from Prud- 
hoe Bay east along the Yukon coastal 
plain to the Mackenzie River delta, 
where it would pick up additional gas 
from Canadian fields. The system would 
then continue south through tundra, 
bush, lakes and streams to a spot in Al- 
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energy crisis will abate. But the savage 
weather and the current shortage have 
now demonstrated that business and 
consumption as usual cannot continue 
Musing on events. Energy Chief Schle- 
singer anticipated a new, chastened 
mood in America. “We'll have to make 
adjustments,” he told TIME Correspon- 
dent Don Sider. “The American people 
need to be assured of two things: why 
they are being challenged, and that all 
parties are making sacrifices equitably, 
If they have confidence on both grounds. 


there’s no doubt they will respond.” 


berta, where it would split, with one leg 
delivering gas to Pacific markets and the 
other servicing Midwestern and Eastern 
customers in Canada and the U.S 

Litt found the Arctic plan “clearly 
superior” to the other proposals. For one 
thing, the Arctic system would direct 
more gas than the other lines to the most 
scantily supplied sections of the U.S 

the Midwest and the East Coast 
Then, too, the FPC estimates that trans- 
portation costs for the Arctic plan would 
be about $1.60 per 1,000 cu. fl., ». $1.91 
for the Alcan route and $2.15 for the El 
Paso system. The main criticism of the 
project is that it could tear up the del- 
icate environmental balance of the 
region 

The El Paso proposal, an all-Amer- 
ican project, calls for piping gas on a 
route parallel to the oil pipeline, from 
Prudhoe Bay almost due south across 
Alaska to Gravina Point. There it would 
be liquefied, loaded on tankers, shipped 
to California, deliquefied and pumped 
into existing pipelines. Alaska state of- 
ficials vigorously support the El Paso 
system, which would bring jobs and in- 
vestment for liquefaction plants to the 
area. One key drawback to the plan is 
that the West Coast already has an am- 
ple supply of gas. Another is the pos- 
sibility of tanker mishaps. The Alcan 
application, which proposes laying a 
pipeline alongside the Alcan highway, 
was dismissed by Litt as inefficient. He 
indicated that the line might not be big 
enough to handle the volume if, as ex- 
pected, new discoveries are made in the 
rich Alaska fields. 

. 

Though top energy experts in Ot- 
tawa and Washington seem to favor the 
Arctic route, it still faces formidable hur- 
dles. One is that the Canadian govern- 
ment almost certainly will have to come 
to some agreement over land rights with 
the Indians and Eskimos of the North- 
west Territories 

Whatever the difficulties, however, 
this winter's natural-gas crisis is making 
a powerful point: the energy crunch has 
plainly arrived, and neither Canada nor 
the U.S. can afford the kind of wrangling 
among special-interest groups that held 
up construction of the Alaskan oil pipe- 
line for nearly four years. 
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An Attack onThree Fronts 


National weather experts made it of- 
ficial last week: January was the coldest 
month in the Middle West and North- 
east since the Federal Government began 
collecting such statistics in 1870. Though 
temperatures moderated during the week, 
forecasters dashed hopes that the winter 
had spent its fury. They detected another 
cold air mass poised to strike the East 
Coast. TIME correspondents took a clos- 
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er look at three widely separated areas 
in which the topsy-turvy winter has cre- 
ated contrasting effects. New York's Mar- 
ion Knox examined snow-buried Buffalo. 
Atlanta's Rudolph Rauch checked the 
frostbitten citrus groves of central Flor- 
ida, and San Francisco's Joseph Boyce 
explored nearby Marin County as the 
West's disastrous drought grew even 
worse. Their reports: 


Buffalo: Camaraderie and Tragedy 


“Its William McKinley's revenge.” 
muttered one Buffalo resident as he 
squinted through the slits of his frosted 
face-mask at the snow-encrusted mon- 
ument to the President who was assas- 
sinated in the city in 1901, That expla- 
nation made as much sense as any. The 
435,000 inhabitants of what local CBers 
call Nickel City could not help wonder- 
ing why they and their rural neighbors 
had been selected for the vengeful Win- 
ter of ‘77's most punishing assault so far 
In fact, Buffalo's location on a narrow 
peninsula, where it catches moisture- 
laden winds off Lake Erie, contributes 
to its singular attraction for snow. Since 
fall, Buffalo has been smothered by an 
incredible 14 feet of snowfall. Last week 
drifts as high as 30 feet buried the roads 
in the area, paralyzing all business and 
movement. Winds up to 85 m.p.h. gen- 
erated a numbing chill factor of —60°, 
and 22 people died in the cold 

The worst blizzard in the city’s his- 
tory had howled with little warning 
across Lake Erie and trapped 17,000 
workers in their downtown offices. Some 
5,000 automobiles were abandoned by 


their owners when all traffic stopped; po- 
lice in the suburban town of Lancaster 
counted 66 cars in just one two-mile 
stretch of roadway, some with the snow 
piled over their roofs. Drivers sought 
shelter wherever they could find it. Some 
400 motorists and stranded downtown 
workers slept on chairs and the floors 
of the Liberty Bank Building. 

Heroic Firemen. The Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel passed out sheets and towels 
and crammed four people into some 
rooms. “Even the lobby was wall-to-wall 
people,” said one employee. The 500 pa- 
tients at the Edward J. Meyer Memo- 
rial Hospital crowded a little closer so 
that some 2,000 unexpected visitors 
could find places to sleep. Near the city 
zoo, residents saw a strange sight be- 
fitting the arctic scene: reindeer roam- 
ing in their backyards. The herd had 
escaped from the zoo by simply walk- 
ing across a snow-packed moat. 

The storm fostered a new spirit of ca- 
maraderie in the city. Bars were jammed 
with customers who could not get home 
At the Rail Bar, Bartender Casimer Ka- 
nia ordered ten patrons to leave as each 
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MAKING A CHILLY PHONE CALL IN BUFFALO 
The city discovered its dark side. 


new group of ten entered; he feared the 
floor would cave in under the crowd's 
weight. At Salvatore’s Italian Gardens 
Restaurant in Lancaster, free sandwich- 
es for everyone replaced costly Chateau- 
briand. Fire departments set up soup 
and spaghetti lines. The Salvation Army 
served meals to 25,000 people, clothed 
4,000, gave medical supplies to 3,000 
Citizens offered their snowmobiles for 
emergency rescue missions, Residents 
without electricity or gas found others 
willing to take them into their homes 

But as Buffalo struggled to cope with 
ils emergency, there were unavoidable 
tragedies. Five people were found fro- 
zen to death in their stalled cars; one 
was within a five-minute walk of nu- 
merous warm houses. For 32 hours, no 
ambulance could move. “We couldn't 
get oul to people,” recalled Dr. Joseph 
Zizzi, “and they couldn't get in to us 
I've never seen anything like it.” Doc 
tors could only telephone stricken res- 
idents or send word through CB oper 
ators about what to do for stricken 
people suffering chest pains and faint- 
ing spells. A fire in one house spread to 
eight others before heroic firemen could 
drag hoses through four blocks of drift- 
ed roads. One truck driver inched his 
way for two days to cover two miles, to 
bring fuel to the elderly at the Erie 
County Home and Infirmary 

Costly Cabbie. Still, Buffalo also 
discovered its dark side during the siege 
There was widespread looting of aban- 
doned vehicles and vacant drug and jew- 
elry stores. On a single night, 60 arrests 
were made by justifiably angry police 
There were some profiteers too. One taxi 
driver would not take stranded people 
from the Greater Buffalo International 
Airport to a motel—a distance of about 
100 yards—unless he could round up 
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five-passenger loads at $10 per person 

Finally Buffalo got help. President 
Carter first declared a regional state of 
emergency so that federal funds could 
be used to remove snow and restore 
health and safety services. The Army 
flew in 300 men from an airborne en- 
gineer task force at Fort Bragg, N.C 
They arrived with snowblowers and 
trucks. The Air Force sent a C-130 car- 
go plane from Cleveland with needed re- 
pair parts for snow-removal equipment, 
and another plane hauled in cots and 
blankets from Washington, D.C. More 
than 500 National Guardsmen pitched 
into the snowbanks. Later, Carter de- 










clared nine counties a major disaster 
area, thereby allowing local govern- 
ments as well as individuals, businesses 
and farmers to get additional federal 
funds to cover losses. 

The cost of the blizzard was stag- 
gering. Some 300,000 people were forced 
out of work; the total economic loss in 
Erie and Niagara counties was expect- 
ed to reach $225 million, including prop- 
erty damage in the city of about $18 mil- 
lion. Nor was the area’s crisis over 
Several thousand residents in nearby 
rural homes were still snowbound, their 
condition unknown. And at week's end 
it was snowing again in Buffalo 


Florida: Frost-Kissed Oranges 


The rare snows have melted, and the 
record chill has receded in Florida. But 
the truck gardens in the far south of the 
state lay devastated, their tomatoes, let- 
tuce and cucumbers wiped out by the 
cold. Some migrant workers are head- 
ing northward, searching for new crops 
to pick. There is work in the citrus 
groves of central Florida—hard, chilly 
work—as growers race to salvage what 
they can of an orange crop that was 30% 
to 40% destroyed by the Big Freeze. You 
can see the damage from the air—the 
telltale brownish gray of damaged trees 
edges out the green in the undulating 
groves near Orlando 

If the frost-kissed oranges, which 
turn dry and mealy, can be picked fast 
enough, they can still be used for con- 
centrated orange juice. But the branch- 
es are brittle, the pickers’ fingers are 
numb, and an orange that falls may well 
be too damaged to ship as fresh fruit 

When the worst of the cold struck, 
some 40 migrant workers were taken 
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from their flimsy camp shacks near 
Winter Garden by county officials and 
housed and fed at public expense for six 
days in a Ramada Inn. In the area as a 
whole, however, the crisis has height- 
ened rather than eased the traditional 
tensions between growers and workers. 
Florida Governor Reubin Askew’s suc- 
cess in getting Carter to declare the re- 
gion a disaster area is resented by the 
owners in conservative Lake and Or- 
ange counties—both of which voted for 
Gerald Ford in November. They are 
afraid that the federal funds will go 
mostly to pickers in the form of unem- 
ployment compensation, claiming that 
many workers will stop picking once the 
pay is available. “With your citrus work- 
er, you put a check in his pocket and 
he'll come right down off the ladder to 
spend it,” claims Owner George Karst 

Sudden Warmth. Thomas Credle, 
coordinator for the Federal Disaster As- 
sistance Administration, disagrees. Said 
he: “There is no clear evidence that 
workers do seek federal funds instead 
of working.” Some $12.8 million has 
been allotted to Florida for special un- 
employment payments, but workers 
who refuse available jobs are ineligible 
to receive them 

On the job, the workers get between 
35¢ and 5S¢ for each 90-lb. box of or- 
anges, and it takes a man, wife and cou- 
ple of children a full week of hard work 
to make $125. The migrant families av- 
erage only between $2,000 and $7,000 a 
year. To qualify for regular unemploy- 
ment compensation, the migrants must 
be employed for 20 weeks a year. “Trou- 
ble with this short season is there's no 
way you can get your weeks in,”” com- 
plains Willie McCree, 26, who is now 
making only about $80 a week 

The full damage to the orange crop 
will not be known for several weeks. Un- 
like much of the frigid U.S., Florida’s 
crop growers would actually like the 
chilly weather to continue. A sudden 
flood of warm sunshine would accelerate 
the rotting of damaged fruit and increase 
the loss far beyond the $125 million al- 
ready estimated. “All we need is a few 
days in the 80s,” says Grower Karst, 
“and then you'll see a real disaster.” 
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The first long cigarette to bring 
900d taste to low-tar smoking. 


Like a lot of smokers you may like the idea of a longer cigarette. You may also want low tar. 

But longer cigarettes usually have more tar. 

Well, Vantage just wouldn’t go along with that. 

So we worked. Until we could perfect a longer cigarette with the famous Vantage combination of 
full flavor and low tar. 

Not the lowest long cigarette you can find. But very possibly the lowest that you will enjoy. 

New Vantage Longs. A blend of flavorrich tobaccos with tar levels held down to the point where 
good taste still comes through. 

That’s the Vantage point. And that’s the point of Vantage Longs. Never before has there beena 
long cigarette quite like it. 

Try a pack today and see if you go along with us. 


© 1977—8) BErNOLOS 1088 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 








For those who notice the little things. 
The colors, the textures, the view, the bill. 


The new Sheraton-Plaza. 





Chicago's less expensive luxury hotel. 





Now there's a smaller, more intimate A hotel where room accommodations 
luxury hotel that doesn't believe in over begin on the 14th floor where noise 
statement. Particularly the one at ends and views begin. With Bentley's, a 
check-out time superb restaurant with a relaxed garden 
Aperfect place toput yourbusiness atmosphere; and Tiff's, an intimate 
visitors and guests to insure their drinking corner with entertainment. Plus 
seeing the best side of Chicago. A hotel a penthouse pool and enclosed valet 
tucked among tree-shaded streets just parking 
steps off North Michigan Avenue. Well The new Sheraton-Plaza. A combina- 
within strolling distance of Chicago's tion of Plaza luxury and Sheraton value 





most discriminating shopping and most A combination you can recommend witt 


active nightlife areas, and far away from complete confidence 
big conventions Sherat 
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the Hennessys.Some older.Some rarer. 
Some richer. But know this: there is a 
heritage of quality, character, and taste 
in every bottle,at every price. 

Whichever your “le 
choice, welcome 2 
to the world’s 
most civilized 
spirit. thats 
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The ColorTtrak System. Could it be 
the best 25 color TV ever made? 


(DIAGONAL) 


Over three years ago, RCA set about 
designing a new generation in color 
television. 

The result was ColorTrak, a re- 
markable television system that 
actually grabs the color signal, aligns 
it, defines it, sharpens it, tones it, 
and locks the color on track. 

Here’s how it all works. 


Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer- 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. 





Automatic features 
do the adjusting; 
you do the enjoying. 





But ColorTrak’s Automatic Color 
Control constantly monitors the 
color and actually adjusts it for you 
when changes occur. So you get a 
consistent, quality picture. 

A light sensor adjusts for 
changes in room light to keep 
your picture beautiful. 
ColorTrak’s picture automatically 
brightens in a well-lit room, darkens 
in dim light; so you always get a rich, 
detailed picture. 

A tinted-phosphor picture tube 


gives less reflection and a rich, 


vivid picture. 
ColorTrak takes our light- 


absorbing black-matrix picture tube 
a step further by using specially 
tinted phosphors on the tube surface. 
The tinted phosphors absorb even 
more room light, so you get colors 
that appear more vivid and lifelike. 


A Dynamic Fleshtone Correction 


System produces rich, natural 


fleshtones right next to brilliant 
greens and blues. 


Correcting varying fleshtones with- 
out affecting other colors has been a 
problem in color television tech- 
nology. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 








The Bordeaux. Beautiful 


Country French style in genuine pecan veneer 
and oak solids with simulated wood trim, The top, 





a laminated composition in a handsome diamond pattern 


tone Correction System handles this 
problem, bringing varying fleshtones 
into the natural range while mini- 


VIVIO GREEN 


CORRECTED FLESHTONE 


Vivi0’ BLUE 


Fleshtones 
corrected without 
atfecting blues 
and greens 


mizing the effect on other colors. So 


you see natural fleshtones and 
natural background colors. 





The highest quality, most reliable 
set RCA has ever produced. 





The ColorTrak system is a finely 


balanced system of features that work 
together to give you the kind of 
picture performance you'd expect 
from the people who pioneered 

color TV. 

And because we want you to enjoy 
that beautiful ColorTrak picture for 
years to come, we’ve made Color- 
Trak the set most tested for reliability 
that RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is not inex- 
pensive. But when you consider the 
years of pleasure it will provide, we 
think you'll agree it is well worth 
the price. 

Don’t purchase any other set until 
you see ColorTrak. And judge it 
for yourself. 


Colortrak 


RCA is making television better and better. 











Marin County: The Bucket Brigade 


In an area where the living had been 
easy, life was suddenly a chore. The 
same wild weather conditions that had 
isolated Buffalo in the snow—and frozen 
Florida’s oranges—had also aggravated 
the 13-month drought that has plagued 
eight Western states. A high-pressure 
system lay off the West Coast, diverting 
winds northward to pick up arctic cold 
and blocking the normal flow of mois- 
ture to the West. In California, the loss 
in crops and other agricultural produc- 
tion may exceed $1 billion, and the 
water shortage is already affecting daily 
living in some unlikely places. One is 
Marin County, an affluent, scenic subur- 
ban area just across the Golden Gate 
Bridge from San Francisco 

Dry Life. Marin has plenty of water 
—all the wrong kind. Its peninsula af- 
fords magnificent views of the Pacific. 
San Pablo Bay and Drakes Bay, But the 
county's fresh-water reservoirs are in- 
adequate. For years the residents have 
been voting down bond issues that would 
have supplemented the _ reservoirs 
—partly on the theory that limiting 
water would be one way to restrict un- 
wanted growth, But last week the water 
supply was so low that county officials 
ordered a tough system of enforced ra- 
tioning. Depending upon the number of 
residents in a home, each individual will 
be limited to between 32 and 49 gallons 
a day. That is roughly enough water to 
flush a toilet seven times or take a five- 
minute shower. The cost, moreover, will 
nearly triple. from 46¢ per 100 cu. fi 
(748 gal.) to $1.22, Anyone who exceeds 
the ration will be billed a punishing $10 
to $50 per cu. ft. for the excess 

The result has been a rash of new 
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habits. Men have been surprised to learn 
that a shave normally consumes 2) gal 
of water: they are no longer filling wash 
basins just to cut whiskers. Julie Gra- 
ham, a San Rafael housewife with three 
children, uses a pail to catch the cool 
water her husband runs until he gets hot 
water for shaving. She carries it in a 
bucket to the kitchen to wash dishes 
Then she collects the dishwater in an- 
other pail, as well as water from the 
clothes washer, and uses it to flush toi- 
lets. “I've spent $30 on buckets,” she pro- 
tests. “I'm tempted to send the bill to 
the water company.” 

Even prisoners at San Quentin are 
cooperating by taking unusually fast 
showers—and only three times a week, 
instead of daily 

State officials have asked restaurants 
not to serve water with meals unless a 
diner insists. They figure it takes two 
glasses of water to wash each glass and 
estimate the savings—if all the restau- 
rants in the state comply—at | million 
gallons a day. At the Taverna Yiasou 
Restaurant in Marin County, Manager 
Beth Taylor has gone even further: she 
has switched to paper plates, thus con- 
serving the water normally used for 25 
loads of dishes at each lunchtime 

Last week there were sure signs that 
the residents of Marin County were ad- 
justing to the dry life. They cut their 
daily consumption of water from 15.6 
million gallons a week to 10.4 million, 
well under the goal of 12 million set by 
water officials. Declared Dietrich 
Stroeh, manager of the Marin municipal 
water district: “The response is simply 
amazing. The more we save now. the 
more we bank for summer.” 


Survival: 
A Primer 


“Hssst!” hissed the minked West- 
chester matron toa furbelowed compan- 
ion at New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal. “Come with me. I know a place 
that has earmuffs!” 

Good luck! Bonne chance! Happy 
hunting! 

Among other items in nationwide 
short supply and fierce demand in this 
killing winter are woolen underwear, 


blankets (wool and electric), flannel 
shirts, wool socks. parkas, mittens, 


gloves, mufflers, ski pants, goggles, hand 
warmers, car batteries, weather strip- 
ping, calking guns, firewood, woodburn- 
ing stoves, electric heaters, and radios 
with the weather band that tells you how 
frightful today is going to be 

Yet another item in short supply is 
old-fashioned common sense. Herewith 
TIME’s all-purpose, endless-winter sur- 
vival guide, as composed by Senior Writ- 
er Michael Demarest: 

CODDLE YOURSELF. Frostbite, asso- 
ciated in the popular mind with polar 
explorers and Everest ascenders, is a 
real and insidious danger whenever it is 
freezing outside. Just ten minutes of ex- 
posure can injure ears, cheeks, tips of 
noses and ungloved fingers. Smoking in- 
creases the risk, since nicotine constricts 
blood vessels, hastening the cooling pro- 
cess. Nor should one drink alcohol be- 
fore venturing outside. Booze opens up 
the blood vessels and accelerates heat 
loss from the body. 

The first symptom of frostbite is a 
tingling sensation in the extremities 
The skin turns slightly red at first and 
then becomes pale grayish-yellow and 
numb. Pain subsides and sometimes blis- 
ters begin to appear. At the first signs. 
the victim should be brought inside and 
the affected parts warmed with tepid, 
not hot water. Snow should never be 
massaged on a frostbitten area. Second- 
and third-degree frostbites are treated 
like burns; sometimes victims are hos- 
pitalized. Thus it is only commonsen- 
sical to suit up for winter as if it were a 
mortal foe—which it can be (see box fol- 
lowing page) 

CODDLE YOUR CAR. Cars get the 
blahs, just as people do in the cruclest 
months. The battery is the auto's ten- 
derest part: in freezing temperatures, it 
loses up to 50% of its power. To keep it 
happy, the car should be garaged at 
night, with a blanket over the hood or a 
warming watch light hung inside. To 
keep the battery charged, the driver 
should stay in second gear for as long 
as possible at speeds under 50 m.p.h.: 
when the car is in high gear, the gen- 
erator does not produce enough energy 
to beef up the down-drawn cells. Never 
try to start the car when any accessories 
—heater, radio, windshield wipers—are 
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turned on. Keep an aerosol can of ether 
in the car. You may not have to use it 
to fight off bears or buffaloes, but it can 
be a useful way to whiff alive a cold, 
dank motor. 

EAT HEARTY. The metabolism works 
overtime when the body is exposed to 
cold, As the human’s heat pump, the 
body has to be fueled—with food. In 
Maine logging camps, a typical meal 
consists of vegetable soup, baked beans, 
bread and jam, macaroni and cheese, 
ground-beef casserole, pancakes, spa- 
ghetti and meatballs, beef stew, fresh 
baking-powder biscuits, in no particular 
order. Somewhat more delicately, Julia 
Child girds for winter with bean soup, 
enriched with leftover beef or lamb stew 
or whatever, and home-baked bread. 
And long johns. 

Old Asian hands swear by kimchi, 
a fiery, vile-smelling Korean dish con- 
cocted of Chinese cabbage, garlic. 
ground red pepper, scallions, onions, 
ginger and (it is said) a dash of dyna- 
mite. To bring the mishmash to the 
properly explosive level, one should seal 
it in a crock and bury it beneath the 
ground for several days of fermenting 
—the longer the better. After a few gulps 
of kimchi, the round-eyed tyro breaks 
into a heavy sweat and for hours there- 
after exhales such a powerful stench that 
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he is guaranteed front place in queues 
for buses or movies—in fact. the queues 
will probably dissolve entirely as soon 
as he appears. 

More practical for winter shut-ins 
is one of the vitamin-rich stuffed-cab- 
bage dishes lovingly described in George 
Lang’s The Cuisine of Hungary. “ House- 
wives,” he writes, “usually began pre- 
paring it on Saturday morning; toward 
evening, when it was ready, they 
wrapped it [the covered casserole] neat- 
ly in a cloth and tucked it in at the foot 
of someone's bed. It served as a remark- 
able foot-warmer throughout the winter 
months ... On Sunday it was eaten, and 
the leftover was tied up in the same man- 
ner and again laid in bed.” 

SLEEP WARM. Bed—with or without 
a cabbage casserole—is the ultimate ref- 
uge and solace. Two in bed are always 
warming company, and three or four or 
more, bundling in the name of survival, 
can generate more heat than Consoli- 
dated Edison. T.H. White, the chron- 





icler of Camelot (The Once and Future 
King), took to bed all winter in his Chan- 
nel Island cottage. He spread layers of 
newspaper over the mattress, covered 
them with a blanket, put on sheets, add- 
ed a blanket or two, topped it off with a 
goose-down quilt and, spurning electric 
blankets, installed his red setter in the 
cabbage-casserole position. 

BE OF GOOD CHEER. For Americans 
unused to it, a long siege of cold can 








Snow Is a Friend 


It has been snowing in Moscow since 
Sept. 24. For much of that time, the ther- 
mometer has huddled between zero and 
1S° F. The Russians love it. From his 
toasty (75°) office on Kutuzovsky Pros- 
pekt, TIME’s Moscow correspondent, 
Marsh Clark, explained why: 


The Russians have a symbiotic re- 
lationship with cold. For them, snow is 
a matter of both pride and necessity. It 
was, after all, General Winter as much 
as any Russian field marshal who saved 
the capital from Napoleon and Hitler. 
Without a heavy covering of snow, the 
winter wheat crop suffers. The “worst” 
winter in recent years was that of 1975. 


Warm and Chic 


Paris decreed several years ago 
that the layered look was In. Last year 
it was the lumberjack look (TIME, 
Nov, 29). Willy, or more probably nil- 
ly, the doyens of fashion were making 
warm, practical sense. In this winter 
of American discomfort, it is not only 
chic—for men as well as women—but 
positively de rigueur to be decked out 
like an able-bodied seaman on the Mur- 
mansk run. 

Dressing warmly is mainly a mat- 
ter of insulation—of trapping body heat. 
Loggers who work Maine’s north woods 
wear up to ten layers of loose-fitting 
clothes. Next to themselves, they like 
old-fashioned woolen union suits best 
They wear heavy wool pants and, top- 
side, pile on sweatshirts, sweaters, flan- 
nel shirts, insulated vests, jackets and 
parkas. They encase hands in leather 
mittens with wool liners. feet in two 





when almost no snow fell and the So- 
viets had to spend scarce hard currency 
for foreign grain to feed their populace 
and livestock. 

Besides, the Russians know how to 
cope with cold. Moscow, Kiev, Lenin- 
grad and other major cities all have su- 
perefficient subway systems, as well as 
good if overcrowded bus and streetcar 
service. The use of private cars is so lim- 
ited that there are no traffic jams or 
parking problems. In any case, the 
streets are swept bone-dry by thousands 
of snowplows. Giant “snow eater” ma- 
chines called snegouborki scoop up the 
snow and dump it onto conveyor belts, 
which deposit it in trucks, which un- 
load it into the Moskva River. As the 
first flakes fall, at any hour of day or 


pairs of socks and heavy felt liners and 
rubber boots that do not leak heat. Some 
people sandwich a plastic bag between 
two pairs of socks. 

As ancient mariners, polar residents 
and all other serious outdoorsmen know 
well, simply heaping on clothes brings 
on the sweats—and the sweat can swift- 
ly freeze. The best bottom-line invest- 
ment (for about $18) is a thermal 
—meaning it traps the air—underwear 
with an inner lining of moisture-absor- 
bent cotton topped with wool, cotton and 
nylon. On top the urban survivor wears 
a flannel shirt, a cashmere sweater or a 
goose-down vest, a tweed jacket, a muf- 
fler, mittens (which allow fingers to 
warm each other) and a heavy overcoat 
On the assumption that the 8:30 a.m 
train to town will be a late, late show, 
the well-booted suburbanite may be wise 
to invest in the commuter's equivalent 
of a mink coat: Eddie Bauer's Eskimo- 
designed, nylon and cotton Superior 
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be terribly depressing—particularly for 
those who live alone in apartments or 
country homes. Cabin fever sets in. The 
suicide rate soars. Psychiatrists are too 
busy to answer phones. Getting to and 
from school and supermarket is an or- 
deal. Getting to and from work is some- 
times an impossibility, especially for 
suburbanites tied to commuter trains 
that seem to die in their tracks when 
the first snowflake falls. The house is 
chilly and the family short-tempered 
Winter stress can be aggravated by the 
thought of pyramiding fuel bills and the 
cost of coffee and the unavailability of 
vegetables. It is time to turn up the ther- 
mostat of the soul. 

One sure cure for cabin fever is to in- 
vite friends, near neighbors, unknown 
potential friends—or whole families 
—for an evening or a night or a week- 
end. For example. in Wheaton, Ill., 22 
neighbors of Sandy and Alan Bergerson 
turned down their furnaces and con- 
verged for an overnight stay in the Ber- 


gerson home, bringing with them soda. 
beer and potato chips and their own 
breakfast. The neighbors disengaged re- 
luctantly on Sunday afternoon. hoping 
that it would stay cold so they could re- 
peat the marathon in another house, an- 
other time. 

In any case, whatever the company, 
the warmth will emanate from the as- 
sembled souls, assisted by, say, mulled 
wine, Mozart and mozzarella. Or glégg. 
goulash and Gershwin. Or how about ri- 
sotto, Ronstadt and Romanée-Conti? 


It takes a crisis to jolt Americans 
out of their soft, sure ways, their near- 
total reliance on delivered technology: 
gas, electricity, oil, cars, trains, buses. 
To rediscover self-reliance and individ- 
ual responsibility, and the kind of joy 
that can be pressed most sweetly from 
hard times. To re-establish old wisdom 
and simple certitudes: hot chestnuts in 
the hand, calories in the tum. Above all. 
it is a time to take private inventory of 





friends and bosses, associates, acquaint- 
ances and lovers, past, present and 
putative. 

As W.H. Auden wrote: 


Winds make weather; weather 
Js what nasty people are 

Nasty about and the nice 
Show a common joy in observing 


Polar Parka with hood ruff of natural 
coyote fur (“comfort range —70° to 50° 
above’) for only $185. 

Strangely, the head, the supposed re- 
pository of wisdom and common sense, 
is the most prodigal of all heat leakers. 
It can lose 50% of all body warmth. The 
head has to be hatted. Headgear ranges 
generally in inverse proportion from 
price to utility, from the $1,000 silk-lined 
sable topknot to the $3.95 classic old 
salt’s woolen watch cap, which pulls 
down over the brow and ears. The Ba- 
laclava helmet, invented during the Cri- 
mean War and knitted by millions of 
home-front wives in World War IL, is 
possibly the best solution for unself-con- 
scious urbanites: it costs only $4.95 and 
completely covers the head and neck. 
The last word in cold-weather protec- 
tion is the steel-gray goose-down face 
mask ($16.95), with mini-slits for eyes 
and nostrils. It is not advisable to wear 
it when visiting the bank. 
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night one can hear the scritch-scratch 
of individual snow shovels and brooms. 
generally woman-powered. 

Through all this, the trains run fan- 
tastic distances—usually on time. Since 
most intercity travelers in Russia go by 
rail, Soviet engineers have long since 
learned to beat the bugs that so often 
stall U.S. commuter railroads. 

The Russians have no special tricks 
for keeping warm. Every man wears a 
shapka, a fur (muskrat, rabbit, squirrel, 
fox or Persian lamb) hat with ear flaps. 
Everyone wears warm boots; the best are 
the felt valenki favored by villagers. Peo- 
ple who work outdoors wear, of course. 
Soviet Union suits. After a long spell in 
the cold, they raise spirits with a stiff jolt 
of vodka and a hunk of fatback. 


That Wind-Chill Factor 


At US. bases in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, the newcomer must quickly learn 
the 30-30-30 Rule of Survival: when ex- 
posed to a 30-m.p.h. wind at —30° F.. 
human flesh freezes solid in 30 seconds. 

The killing factor is wind chill. The 
term, glibly cited by TV weathermen but 
only dimly understood by a flash-fro- 
zen populace, is based on a scale that 
precisely correlates temperature and 
wind force. Wind chill—expressed in 
meteorological phraseology as “equiva- 
lent temperature” —measures the differ- 
ence, in impact on exposed skin, be- 
tween what the thermometer registers 
and the wind delivers. 

The meteorologists’ wind-chill table 
starts at still air (0-m.p.h. wind) and 
ranges up to winds of 50 m.p.h. While 
20° on a windless day can be quite tol- 
erable, a 20-m.p.h. wind makes the re- 
ceived effect of that temperature equiv- 


Buildings are mostly heated by a 
central supply system that feeds them 
steam through underground lines. The 
main fuel in Russia is—weep, ameri- 
kantsy—natural gas, piped from Soviet 
Central Asia and Siberia. (The Soviet 
Union has one-fourth of the world’s nat- 
ural-gas reserves, but has instituted a 
widespread fuel-conservation program 
nonetheless.) Because natural gas is the 
cleanest-burning fuel of all, there is no 
air pollution. 

As I write, it’s zero outside. Snow is 
falling. But the Muscovites on their way 
to homes, universities or theaters this 
evening do not display the dour, inward- 
hunched, God-help-us visages of cold- 
stricken New Yorkers or Chicagoans. 
Snow is their friend, and servant. 


alent to —9° without wind. The arctic 
nadir on the scale: at —45°, a 50-m.p.h 
wind creates the equivalent of — 128°—a 
sensation that is not totally unfamiliar 
to many Americans this year. 

30-30-30! 








THE ADMINISTRATION 


Warm Words from Jimmy Cardigan 


Only two weeks into his presidency, 


Jimmy Carter has already proved 
himself a master of the symbolic 
act 


Having just given the hook to 20 
White House limousines, Carter broke 
further ground by eating lunch with 
staffers in the White House mess (the 
President’s order: a cheeseburger and 
iced tea). At his second Cabinet meet- 
ing, he was pleased to find his lieu- 
tenants following his lead: the Interior 
Secretary had closed the department’s 
VIP dining room for senior officials and 
eliminated five limousines, the Attorney 
General had dismissed his private FBI 
bodyguards. The White House also re- 
quested—and, not surprisingly, was 
granted—the early reprieve of Mary 
Fitzpatrick from a Georgia prison so 
that the convicted murderess could con- 


CARTER ADDRESSING THE NATION LAST WEEK 








tinue working as Amy’s nursemaid 

During his fireside chat last week, 
Carter introduced what may prove to 
be the most memorable symbol of an 
Administration that promises to make 
steady use of symbolism—the beige wool 
cardigan, a favorite of his, Carter wore 
the sweater at dinner with Rosalynn, 
Amy, Sons Chip and Jeff and their 
wives. In the library after his meal, Car- 
ter asked TV Adviser Barry Jagoda and 
Adman Jerry Rafshoon what they 
thought of the cardigan. They told him 
to check it himself on the TV monitor 
All agreed it looked fine. Then Carter re- 
hearsed his talk before the Tele- 
PrompTer (which was also used during 
the speech), “Y'all give me any sugges- 
tions you might have,” he told his ad- 
visers. Just the ending needed another 
run-through 

In his 23-minute talk, Car- 
ter candidly but gently served 
up some bad news for the na- 
tion on the “permanent” ener- 
gy shortage, firmly prodded the 
American people to help him 
and defended his economic 
program as “the best-balanced 
possible.” He promised not 
only to place a “ceiling on the 
number of people employed by 
the Federal Government” but 


federal regulations. Every new 
regulation, he said, would have 
to “carry its author’s name” —a 
tough order since so many di- 
rectives are bounced from one 
bureaucrat to another. There 
was a touch of the hokey, too, 
in Carter's pledge to act as host 
of a call-in talk show that 
would be broadcast from the 
Oval Office. After the address, 
Carter told aides, “I’m pleased 
I thought it went pretty well.” 
So, it seemed, did most of the 
country. The speech was pure 
Carter—simple, direct, yet 
shrewd. Envious Republicans 
could find little to fault. “He was folks, 
and folks is in,” said an insider at the Re- 
publican National Committee. “I hate to 
say it, but from a purely analytical point 
of view, I loved it.” Even so, the R.N.C 
asked networks for equal time. In Cali- 
fornia, a party official said, “We've got- 
ten some complaints on the phone about 
this. People ask whether we're going to 
challenge the President on the need to 
conserve energy or his pledge to put a 
ceiling on the size of the Federal 
Government.” 

Editorially, Carter's message was 
generally praised. The Boston Globe 


Fitzpatrick shot a man to death in 1970. She 
had worked for the Carters while he was Gov 
ernor as part of a prison trusty program for ex- 
emplary inmates 


also to reduce the number of 
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found it a “powerful presidential event, 
moving in its simplicity and significant 
in its reiteration of his goals.” To the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, the chat 
“came across like a cup-of-coffee con- 
versation at the corner drugstore, in- 
stead of a discussion at the club.” The 
New York Times, however, found 
“something troubling about a Presi- 
dent’s unique and unconstrained access 
to instruments of mass persuasion” and 
fretted that “Carter’s hold on public 
Opinion will be formidable.” 

How did Jimmy's fireside chat com- 
pare with F.D.R.’s first one? Said Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr.: “President Carter 
fits television like my father fitted ra- 
dio.” Though both delivered their talks 
within two weeks of assuming power 
(F.D.R. on the eighth night), the dif- 
ferences were great. “Let us unite in ban- 
ishing fear,’ said Roosevelt, and he 
made huge news by announcing that the 
nation’s banks, closed by his order, 
would begin reopening the next day. The 
reaction was electrifying—and over- 
whelmingly positive. Walter Lippmann 
declared: “The nation, which had lost 
confidence in everything and everybody 
has regained confidence in the Govern- 
ment and in itself.” Said William Ran- 
dolph Hearst: “I guess at your next elec- 
tion we will make it unanimous.” 

Carter appeared self-assured and 
comforting, but could not match Roose- 
velt for the sheer drama of the situation 
or the rhetoric of the speech. Many who 
watched, though, seemed more interest- 
ed in the President’s unusual costume 
than in anything else. Said one Wall 
Street executive: “I don’t like a President 
in a sweater.” The conservative Chicago 
Tribune found the sweater “a little too 
folksy to be real.” Some viewers also 
chided Carter for saying little new or 
speaking too soon. But, in sum, the re- 
laxed and reassuring Carter style—and 
Carter's cardigan—seemed to affect 
most Americans like a mild and warm- 
ing breeze in a nerve-racking winter 


FITZPATRICK ARRIVING IN WASHINGTON 








Introducing the GM car stereo system 
that's really a conversation piece. 
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Delcos CB and Stereo. 





Now you can enjoy factory- 
installed two-way Citizens Band 
radio and AM/FM stereo in your 
new GM car. It’s Delco’s new 
40-channel CB and Stereo... 
built right into the dash. And that 
means greater theft resistance. 


What a combination! You 
enjoy the smooth sound of Delco 
Stereo and the world of CB. In 
fact, it lets you listen to stereo 
while the Citizens Band is open 
for receiving. A special priority 
override feature cuts out the 
music during a CB broadcast. 
And the broadcast comes over 
loud and clear through your 
car’s audio system! 

The Delco CB transceiver 
has a channel selector with 
illuminated digital readout, 
squelch control, AM-FM-CB 
mode selector and controls for 
volume and tone. It’s combined 


with a beautiful Delco AM/FM 
stereo system . . . all factory- 
installed. 

Ask for Delco’s new CB and 
Stereo on selected new Buick, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac 
models. Ask about Delco’s new 
Digital Clock Stereo too. And tell 
your GM dealer you want 
“Delco-GM” on the dial, what- 
ever sound system you want. 


That will assure Delco 
you of GM ° 
Electronics 


quality. 





Division of General Motors 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Stay with GM quality. Tell your dealer“Delco” 





Time is 








- running out. 


Tell President Carter 
what you think he should do 


about energy. 


We've paid for the page 
opposite. It contains no mes- 
sage. We leave that for you. 
Because a message from 
thousands of voters carries 
more clout in Washington 
than a message from us. 

It’s that simple. We 
hope thousands of you will 
write. We hope your mes- 
sages will help spur action 
on a national energy policy. 

Speak out, America 

There’s a new admin- 
istration in Washington. 
New directions. New ideas. 
New ears. Let them hear 
what you have to say. 

The cost of energy 
keeps going up. (That’s no 
surprise to you if you've 
paid a fuel bill lately.) Do- 
mestic oil and gas resources 
dwindle. Each year America 
grows more dependent on 
foreign oil, not less. 


Bethlehem 


The Mid-east oil em- 
bargo in 1973-74 meant 
higher prices, gas lines, more 
unemployment, more infla- 
tion. At that time, our coun- 
try imported 38% of the oil 
we consumed. Today Amer- 
ica imports 42%! And the 
OPEC nations just raised 
the price of oil again. 

Tell it to the President 

America needs a sane 
and sensible energy policy. 
And weneed it now. The one 
thing we can’t do is wait. 
Our scarcest resource—time 
—is running out. 

Use the page at right to 
tell the President you want 
action now on an energy 
policy. In your own words 
and for your own reasons. 
Then tear it out and send it 
to President Carter. 

What's in it for you? 

The same thing that’s in 
it for us. More abundant 






supplies of energy. Less 


waste. Increased develop- 
ment of domestic resources. 
And decreased depen- 

dence on foreign fuels. 
Take it to the top. 








The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 


Dear Mr. President: 


Bethlehem Steel 


Respectfully, 
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w what's coming when you turn a PEOPLE 
pt that it's going to be another lively close-up 
very exciting human being, someone special 
enjoy getting to know. 

week's PEOPLE at your newsstand or 














DEFENSE 


A Proper Perch for the Dove 


For weeks Jimmy Carter has been 
trying to find precisely the right job for 
the special talents of Paul Warnke, 57, 
a bright, able veteran of several Pen- 
tagon jobs. But Warnke is also damned 
by his critics as the superdove of the for- 
eign policy Establishment. Warnke’s 
ideology was certainly a problem when 
he was passed over for the No. | posts 
at State, Defense and the CIA. Last week 
President Carter finally made the 
match-up. He nominated Warnke (pro- 
nounced Warn-key) to be both director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and chief negotiator at the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks with 
the Soviet Union 

It seemed almost the perfect 
job for the savvy Washington law- 
yer. Carter has made nuclear arms 
reduction one of the top goals of 
his Administration, and Warnke 
is certainly a leading champion of 
that cause. But for a number of 
congressional hawks, the nomina- 
tion was anything but ideal. They 
fear that Warnke is too soft to deal 
with the Soviets. Democratic Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson, for example, 
said he was concerned “about 
what I have seen and heard of Mr 
Warnke’s position,” while Dem- 
ocratic Senator Sam Nunn com- 
plained that Warnke has opposed 
many of those U.S. weapons sys- 
tems (e.g., MIRVed missiles and the 
nuclear-armed Trident subma- 
rine) that have given the Soviets 
the incentive to come to the ne- 
goliating table 

The harshest indictment of 
the nominee was a four-page, un- 
signed memo being passed from 
hand to hand on the Hill that 
charged Warnke had proposed 
“unilateral abandonment by the 
US. of every weapons system that 
is subject to negotiation at the 
SALT talks.” The memo was the 
work of the Coalition for a Dem- 
ocratic Majority, a Washington- 
based group of moderate Demo- 
crats headed by Ben Wattenberg, 
who has often served as an adviser to 
Jackson. The organization prepared the 
criticism of Warnke more than a month 
ago, when he was mentioned as a pos- 
sible choice for Secretary of Defense. 

Budget Baiter. Although the 
memo’s charges are untrue, Warnke has 
offered some questionable proposals in 
his time. In the spring 1975 issue of For- 
eign Policy, for instance, he urged that 
the U.S. temporarily suspend further de- 
velopment of some of its advanced 
weapons in order to set an example the 
Soviets could emulate. His assumption 
that “the chances are good that highly 
advertised restraint on our part will be 
reciprocated” by the Russians can be 
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challenged, since they failed to respond 
in kind to the U.S. reduction in real mil- 
itary spending from 1968 to 1975 
Warnke’s opponents on the Hill are 
also angered by his unrelenting criticism 
of the Pentagon. In 1968, while serving 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs under Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson, he urged a re- 
duction in the level of U.S. fighting in 
Viet Nam and a halt to U.S. bombing 
of North Viet Nam. Since then, Warnke 
has constantly criticized the size of the 
defense budget. He has even scathingly 
attacked SALT, declaring that except for 


PAUL WARNKE IN HIS WASHINGTON LAW OFFICE 
Plugged into the power structure. 


the ban on anti-ballistic missiles, “the 
rest of SALT is crap.” He argued, cor- 
rectly, that the talks have done little to 
reduce the number of US. or Soviet 
nuclear arms 

Ironically, Warnke’s critics may be 
unnecessarily worried about his future 
role in arms talks. If past experience is 
any guide, the key SALT decisions will 
not be made by the two negotiating 
teams but by top-ranking US. and So- 
viet officials, usually in Moscow or 
Washington, using the so-called back 
channel. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, 
however, has pledged that Warnke will 
conduct “real negotiations” on disarma- 
ment. Warnke’s strength is the fact that 
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he is so solidly plugged into the Wash- 
ington power structure. He is now a se- 
nior partner in Clark Clifford’s law of- 
fice, and spent 18 years with the late 
Dean Acheson’s firm. Warnke, more- 
over, has kept his close personal rela- 
tions with two men he previously 
worked with in the Pentagon and who 
now occupy top national security posts 
Vance and Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown. 

Hill Hawks. In an interview last 
week with TIME Correspondent Chris- 
topher Ogden, Warnke took pains to 
toughen up his image as an arms ne- 
gotiator. He stressed that in the SALT 
negotiations he would try “to reduce 
the nuclear armaments on both sides 
in a fashion which preserves stability 
rather than adding any element of in- 
stability. It requires that you do 
not allow a situation to develop 
in which the Soviets acquire any 
sort of superiority over us.” Said 
he: “As long as we preserve our 
deterrent, there will be no nu- 
clear war. [That means] you've 
got to have the kind of perceived 
equality that eliminates any pos- 
sibility of misjudgment.” 

The opposition to Warnke’s 
nomination by the hawks on the 
Hill has stirred echoes of the re- 
cent fight the conservatives put up 
to block Carter's choice of The- 
odore Sorensen to head the CIA 
But Warnke has the strong back- 
ing of the liberals. who failed to 
rally to the support of Sorensen 
Democratic Whip Alan Cranston 


began leading the fight for 
Warnke’s confirmation in the 
Senate, and Hubert Humphrey 


declared that the nominee “will 
be a tough negotiator. He's no pat- 
sy. He’s no softy.” 

Most important of all, of 
course, Carter—who stepped 
aside when Sorensen got in trou- 
ble—has let it be known that this 
time he will fight for his man 
To head off trouble, Carter in- 
vited Senator Jackson to a White 
House breakfast to talk over the 
nomination. Later, Presidential 
Press Secretary Jody Powell said 
Carter felt that Senate confirma- 
tion of Warnke was “crucial” to 
his Administration. Reported Powell 
“The President said he felt Mr. Warnke 
was the best man in the country for 
the job.” 

When Warnke’s confirmation hear- 
ings begin this week, he is likely to be 
“scarred up a bit” by the process, in 
Humphrey's phrase, but he is expected 
to be approved by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Senate. If 
so, one of his first jobs could be to ac- 
company his good friend Vance to Mos- 
cow in March to discuss, among other 
topics, the resumption of the stalled 
SALT talks and the possibility of start- 
ing discussions about reducing conven- 
tional arms 
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ADMIRAL STANSFIELD TURNER 


INTELLIGENCE 


An Admiral for 
Superspook? 


With Paul Warnke’s confirmation as 
the nation’s chief arms negotiator ex- 
pected, only one of the new Administra- 
tion’s top national securily posts remains 
open: director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Late last week there were indi- 
cations that it too would soon be filled 
While three or four names were still be- 
ing considered, White House aides let it 
be known that “the serious front runner 
for Superspook had become President 
Carter's Naval Academy classmate Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner, 53. commander 
of NATO’s forces in Southern Europe 

If Turner is nominated, at least part 
of the reason may be that Carter has 
chosen to tiptoe carefully down the mid- 
dle on the CIA question. His first choice 
for director, Theodore Sorensen, sud- 
denly withdrew from consideration 
three days before the Inauguration be- 
cause it had become apparent that he 
was unacceptable to a powerful coalition 
of liberals and conservatives on the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee (TIME. Jan 
31). Members of the committee would 
not commit themselves when asked 
about Turner. but the admiral seems 
widely acceptable—to liberals. because 
he does not come from within the CIA’s 
ranks, and to conservatives, who are re- 
assured by his military background 

When Carter and the admiral re- 
ceived their ensign’s stripes together at 
the 1946 Annapolis graduation, Turner 
was No. | in the class of 820. Carter No 
59. Even without the old school tie, how- 
ever, Turner would more than qualify 
for a top Government slot. Insists a Car- 
ter aide: “We have been looking in the 
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last two weeks for different kinds of peo- 
ple. for a new face. Jimmy has high re 
spect for Turner.” This sentiment seems 
to be shared by the admiral’s service col 
leagues. who admire his intellectual 
breadth. capacity for hard work and 
—what may be most important to the 
President—proven skills as a manager 

A Rhodes scholar who earned an 
M.A. in foreign affairs at Oxford after 
his Annapolis years. the Chicago-born 
Turner has logged an impressive career 
both at sea and on land. Most of his ship 
time has been served aboard destroyers; 
after receiving his two rear-admiral stars 
in 1970, he commanded a cruiser-de- 
stroyer flotilla that stalked the Soviets’ 
Mediterranean squadron. The following 
year he went to the Pentagon as the 
Navy’s director of systems analysis 

Most impressive, perhaps, was Tur- 
ners 1972-74 stint as president of the 
Naval War College at Newport, R.L, 
which won him acclaim for his reforms 
of the curriculum. He jettisoned what he 
regarded as outdated and irrelevant 
courses in strategy and geopolitics and 
invited ideologically diverse civilian ex- 
perts to lecture. In a 1973 address at the 
college, he warned that if military minds 
did not shape up fast, “the think tanks 
will be doing our thinking for us.” He 
spurred far-ranging brainstorming sem- 
inars on how recent international devel- 
opments affect U.S. strategy. One topic, 
for example, was the role of U.S. naval 
power ata time when the nation had be 
gun importing increasing amounts of es- 
sential resources 

Just how Turner would tackle the 
CIA's major problems—low morale and 
uncertainty about the role of covert op- 
erations—is unknown. But liberals may 
find him receptive to reforms, for a Car- 
ter aide has described Turner as “a mil- 
itary man with a highly developed so- 
cial conscience.” Unless opposition to 
Turner suddenly surfaces in Congress or 
serious flaws in his background are un- 
earthed, Carter could make his nomi- 
nation official as soon as this week 


INVESTIGATIONS 
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Shrinking Sprague 

John Kennedy has been dead for 
more than 13 years and Martin Luther 
King Jr. for nearly nine: yet many 
Americans sull wonder if the full truth 
has been told about their assassinations 
Last week the House of Representatives 
voted 237 to 164 to continue still an- 
other investigation of the deaths—but 
for only two months at this point. The 
main reason for the restriction is an 
abrasive and aggressive man named 
Richard A. Sprague 

A tough ex-district attorney from 
Philadelphia. Sprague. 51. is the chief 
counsel and staff director of the Select 
Committee on Assassinations. During 
the past few months. he has shocked 
the House by acting like a Congress- 





man. Complained Speaker Tip O'Neill 
“Sprague was running the committee 
Sprague demanded a “bare bones” $13 
million budget for two years. lobbied 
House members in a grating fashion 
and freely granted press interviews 

Rubbed the wrong way. Congress- 
men began to counterattack. Some 
pointed out that Sprague’s budget re- 
quest was almost eight times the $1.7 
million expended for Nixon’s impeach- 
ment inquiry and Ford’s confirmation 
hearings put together, Congressman 
Dale Milford demanded “hard evi 
dence” that the Warren Commission 
had been wrong in declaring that Lee 
Harvey Oswald had acted alone when 
he shot Kennedy. Just before the House 
vole last week, a report leaked that the 
Justice Department had confirmed its 
finding that James Earl Ray had indeed 
been acting alone whien he shot King 

Still, the Congressmen could not risk 
disbanding the committee altogether 
they might be accused some day of 
somehow taking part in a conspiracy to 
cover up the truth. The House ordered 
the committee to come up with a “re- 
alistic budget” in two months’ time and 
to produce evidence that the investiga- 
tion might lead somewhere 

No sooner said than Henry B. Gon- 
zalez, the committee’s new chairman. 
claimed that he had “new evidence” 
proving conspiracies in the two mur- 
ders. Where was the proof? He could 
nol say: it was secret. He also sug- 
gested that “sinister forces” were out 
to scuttle the probe. Who were they? 
FBI agents whom he could not name 
Just such unsubstantiated allegations 
have been raising doubts about the 
shootings for years. The long struggle 
to clear up the Kennedy and King as- 
sassinations is still far from over 
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Why hear about it from a friend? 


An original brandy of unsurpassed smoothness and richness. The result of masterful 
blending and meticulous aging. The end of a forty year search for unprecedented quality. 
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‘Enriched Flavor proces 
100mm cigarette with st 


Only MERIT has the ‘Enriched Flavor’ process. A way 
of packing tobacco with extra flavor without the 
usual boost in tar L 
MERIT created a whole new taste standard CS 
in low tar smoking , 
Now that same taste science has 
produced a 100mm cigarette. 
MERIT 100’s. 
Only 12 mg. tar. 
Yet smokers actually 
like the taste of 
MERIT 100’s as 
much as higher tar 
100mm brands. 

















Kings: 9 mg: ‘tar; 0.7 mg. nicotine— 
100’s: 12 mg:‘tar;"0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


‘Enriched 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





S applied to new low tar 
riking success. 


Test Data Conclusive 

New 12 mg. tar MERIT 100’s were taste-tested against 

a number of major 100mm brands ranging from 
17 mg. to 19 mg. tar. 

Thousands of smokers were tested. 

The results: overall, they liked 

the taste of MERIT 100's as much 

as the higher tar 100mm 

brands tested. 

The taste barrier 

“DH ¢ for low tar smoking 

has been broken again. 

; MERIT and MERIT 

pig MENTHOL. King 


a F Size and new 100s. 
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New Ford LID II 


Now Ford brings you the luxury of the Ford LTD 
in a trimmer r, sportier car at a trimmer price. 


Ford LTD II Brougham 2-door. 


FORD LTD II 
FORD DIVISION 


handling, LTD II still gives you six-pas 


senger comfort 


In addition to the full-size 

Ford LTD, Ford now offers LTD's 
luxurious comfort in a mid-size 
car at a mid-size price. 


And even with its mid-size price 
LTD IL comes with a long list of 
standard features. Aue ymatic trar 








Outside, the new trimmer, sportier mission, power steeriny, V-8 envir 
nes of the LTD II set it apart from Ay oh lisc brakes, steel-he 
every other mid-size car Mole ee Imu ie A 
Bur step inside and you've stepped ” Oo al ITD I alue not only witl 
into a world that’s very close to the other a © cars. but en wit! 
full-size LTD Chevrolet's cur down Imy ae 
\ beautiful new idea. Plush, com It marries the quality and comfort Economy is engineered in. Yo 
tortable seats. Tastefully slepaca ip: of an LTD with the “al flair ot ippreciate the way | TL) Il is designed 
pomnmment Th SATISFYING ry and Mustang IIL. The new LTD Ile 1 for easy maintenance. The new LTD II 
the high level of workmanship that’s i ride that's very close to the leger he incorporates Ford’s time-tested maint 
become an LTD trademark LTD. It uses the same basic kind of nance improvements with new feature 
remarkably smooth riding suspensior like the DuraSpark lenition syst 
Ford’s most expensive car Test drive LTD II] soon at your 
Yer even thouch the new LTD Il j local Ford Dealer. 
julet ar 1 solid on the trai ntaway, it 
t wans nimble handlir nd 
cece: FORD 
xurious, comfortable car aa 
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Roominess is another pleasant When America needs 


surprise. While the trimmer size meat a better idea 
1 trimmer d-size pri na i Ford puts it on wheels 
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The New Multi-Ring Spectacle 


The one-man show of Henry Kissin- 
ger was gone, and US. foreign policy 
was once again a mulli-ring spectacle 
Vice President Walter Mondale was 
back from his successful mission of reas 
surance to Western Europe and Japan 
Late in the spring. Jimmy Carter plans 
to fly to Europe to attend the summit 
conferences of NATO and the industrial- 
ized democracies. In the meantime, the 
new President was busy sending aides 
and emissaries off to the corners of the 
world on diplomatic forays 

United Nations Ambassador An- 
drew Young took off on a ten-day visit 
to black Africa. Next week Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance leaves for a quick trip 
to the Middle East—a fact-finding tour, 
essentially, but with the aim of finding 
ways to nudge the confrontation states 
back to the conference table at Geneva 
Next month Vance goes to Moscow for 
talks on arms limitation. After that, he 
hinted. will come a variety of other 
meetings—possibly including direct ne- 
gotiations with Cuba. Later this month 
the President will send Washington 
Lawyer (and former Defense Secretary) 
Clark Clifford to Cyprus, to explore the 
possibilities for a setthement between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots 

Ill-Considered Remarks. The Ad- 
ministration also faces the tactical prob- 
lem of translating its campaign goal of a 
more “moral” foreign policy into prac- 
tice. A week earlier, the State Depart- 
ment had harshly condemned Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union for their 
treatment of dissidents—a type of pub- 
lic criticism that Kissinger resisted be 
cause he felt it would not produce the de- 
sired result—-and could damage détente 
as well. Last week the Soviets arrested a 
prominent dissident and expelled an 
American correspondent. Would the 
State Department maintain a sort of 
running commentary on such incidents 
as they occurred? Vance tried to blunt 
the issue by declaring that US. criticism 
of foreign governments should be nei 
ther “polemical” nor “strident but 
would occur “from time to time when we 
see a threat to human rights 

U.N. Ambassador Young's trip to 
Tanzania and 
point of both the Administration's dip 
lomatic exploration and of its early mis- 
takes through inexperience. In his talks 
with black African leaders, Young 
hoped to find a common ground toward 
achieving a transfer to black majority 
rule in Rhodesia. But he undercut the se 
riousness of his mission by some fll-con 
sidered comments on a CBS interview 
show a few days earlier 


Nigeria was a case in 


AMBASSADOR YOUNG ARRIVING IN ZANZIBAR 


Young was stressing his view that 


racism, not Communism, its the chief 


problem in southern Africa. Under 
prodding by CBS Newsman Dan Rather, 
he declared that “in a sense the Cubans 
bring a certain stability and order” to 
Angola. Henry Kissinger had always in- 
sisted that the Cuban presence was So 
viet “adventurism,” and that it must be 
withdrawn before U.S.-Cuban relations 
could improve 

Presumably Young meant to say 
simply that he thought it would be eas 
ier lo negotiate the Cubans out of Ango- 
la than to negotiate the white minority 
regimes out of power in southern Africa 

but that is not what he said. Later, in 
a series of awkward clarifications, Secre- 
tary Vance declared that the Cuban 
presence in Angola was “not helpful toa 
peaceful solution.” In other bloopers 
Young jumped the gun on the Adminis 
tration by saying that he hoped the U.S 
would be able to begin bilateral talks 
with Viet Nam within 90 days—a time- 
table that may prove unacceptable to ei- 
ther or both sides—and declared that the 
white Rhodesian regime would have to 
negotiate if South Africa insisted upon it 
Again, Vance was obliged to intervene 
The situation in southern Africa, de- 
clared the Secretary, was “not quite that 
simple.” 

Before leaving for Africa. Young 
said he told Vance that to preserve “the 
right to say what I really believe, I'd be 
willing to take whatever flak came, and 
I'd be willing to be repudiated by him 


whenever it was officially necessary 
Whatever the merits of this unorthodox 
approach to diplomacy, it drew anger 
and ridicule from white leaders in south- 
ern Africa. “The new boy is getting his 
lumps early,” said an official in Pretoria 
In Salisbury, the Rhodesia Herald called 
Young a “strolling player for the theater 
of the absurd” who had “cast himself in 
the role of bridge builder between Wash- 
ington and black Africa.” 

Once under way, however, Young 
proved skillful. In London, he quickly 
confirmed that the Carter Administra- 
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tion substantially agreed with the British 
government on Rhodesia. Both Britain 
and the U.S. supported a plan under 
which Rhodesian Prime Minister lan 
Smith would relinquish effective power 
during a two-year transitional period 
Both agreed, moreover, that Smith could 
not save himself with an “internal solu- 
tion” under which he would exclude the 
chief black guerrilla organizations, nota- 
bly the Patriotic Front led by Joshua 
Nkomo and Robert Mugabe. 

Then Young flew on to East Africa 
for talks with Tanzania's President Ju- 
lius Nyerere, Zambia's President Ken- 
neth Kaunda and other black leaders 
At a national celebration on Zanzibar, 
he joined islanders and mainland Tan- 
zanians in dancing what was described 
as a modified version of the hustle. 

Far Apart. But Young’s main goal 
was a hustle of a different sort: an effort 
to probe for a Rhodesian settlement. In 
most respects, the black-white stalemate 
in Rhodesia prevails, with the two sides 
as far apart as ever. But at least the is- 
sues are becoming clearer. Most black 
African states have now rallied behind 
the Nkomo-Mugabe Patriotic Front, at 
the expense of other guerrilla groups 
Smith, on the other hand, is preparing to 
negotiate with moderate black groups 
—but not with the Patriotic Front. Last 
week he called for U.S. help to prevent 
terrorists from seizing Rhodesia “on be- 
half of Russian imperialism.” Andrew 
Young, speaking more carefully now, 
was quick to warn Smith that his efforts 
to gain U.S. support by invoking the 
“Red menace” would not succeed, 
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ANDREI SAKHAROV 
Seeking to blame the criticisms on a Jewish conspiracy. 
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DISSIDENTS 





Dual Messages to Washington 


In Moscow one night last week, a 
well-known Russian dissident, Poet Al- 
exander Ginzburg, strolled to a public 
phone booth near his apartment; his own 
telephone had been cut off by the KGB 
Before he was able to complete his call, 
however, Ginzburg was seized by sev- 
eral secret policemen and hauled away 
to a prison in the city of Kaluga, 90 miles 
southwest of Moscow 

The harassment of Ginzburg was yet 
another move in the KGB’s longstanding 
and meticulously prepared drive to sup- 
press the self-appointed Helsinki Mon- 
itoring Committee, of which Ginzburg 
was a member. The committee has been 
an acute embarrassment to the Krem- 
lin. The group watches over Soviet com- 
pliance with the 1975 Helsinki agree- 
ment’s provisions on human rights, often 
reports to the Western press on instanc- 
es of violations and, sometimes, of ac- 
quiescence, Only last month the KGB 
had made preparatory raids at the 
homes of Ginzburg and two of his as- 
sociates, seizing 5,000 rubles (about 
$6,650 at the official exchange rate) and 
—Ginzburg charged—planting some 
foreign currency behind a toilet 

Ginzburg, 40, has been the bane of 
the KGB since 1960, when he was ar- 
rested for editing a typescript magazine 
of “unorthodox” poetry. After gathering 
data for a book on the 1966 trial of Writ- 
ers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel, 
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ALEXANDER GINZBURG 


he served a five-year jail term for 
circulating “anti-Soviet propaganda.” 
Lately Ginzburg has administered a 
$365,000 fund set up by Nobel Prize- 
winner Alexander Solzhenitsyn to as- 
sist political prisoners and their fam- 
ilies. Ginzburg’s distribution of some 
of this money to 630 prisoners and their 
dependents last year may have been 
the pretext for his arrest 

Within a few hours of the Ginzburg 
incident, a resident American corre- 
spondent was ordered expelled from the 
U.SS.R. He was the A.P.’s George 
Krimsky, who has been one of the most 
active of Western newsmen in covering 
the activities of the Helsinki Eleven and 
other dissidents. The KGB claimed that 
Krimsky was a CIA spy and, moreover, 
that he had been dealing illegally in for- 
eign currency. The former charge was 
clearly preposterous and the latter ri- 
diculous, since the newsman had mere- 
ly paid his maid in money “coupons” 
redeemable in special stores catering to 
foreigners—a widespread practice in 
Moscow’s foreign community 

The Soviets’ crackdown seemed cal- 
culated to embarrass the Carter Admin- 
istration, which only a week earlier had 
scolded the Kremlin for violations of hu- 
man rights. “Perhaps the Soviets are 
sending Washington a dual message,” 
mused a Western diplomat in Moscow 
“Maybe they are saying ‘Let’s go ahead 
on matters of war and peace, like SALT, 
but don’t mess around with our inter- 
nal affairs.’ ” 

Jewish Conspiracy. Moscow’s ac- 
tions were certainly disquieting for the 
new Administration. The State Depart- 
ment’s warning to the Soviet Union 
cautioned against carrying out an of- 
ficial threat to prosecute Andrei Sa- 
kharov, the dissident leader and win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize. Although 
Cyrus Vance and Jimmy Carter both 
waffied somewhat on the exact word- 
ing of their commitment to take a moral 
stand in foreign policy, both had ul- 
timately backed State’s critique of the 
Soviets’ behavior. In his fireside chat 
last week, Carter repeated his concern 
for human rights, stressing, though, that 
this would not be allowed to upset “our 
efforts toward friendly relations with 
other countries.” 

There was no waffling, however, in 
the Administration’s retaliation against 
the Krimsky expulsion. Deploring the 
“step backward from the objective of 
Helsinki,” the State Department gave 
Washington-based Tass Correspondent 
Vladimir Alekseyev a week to pack his 
bags and get out of the US. 

Earlier in the week, as a sign of the 
Kremlin's displeasure with Carter’s hu- 
man rights stand, Pravda pointed to a 
plenitude of starving children, black 
ghettos, bugging and police surveillance 
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in the U.S. and to other “brazen vio- 
lations of the rights of American citi- 
zens.” At the same time, the Soviets 
sought to blame Washington's criticisms 
on a Jewish conspiracy. Writing for 
Tass, Political Commentator Yuri Kor- 
nikov charged that “Zionist organiza- 
tions” in the U.S. were more and more 
a major source of “anti-Soviet noise 
about the question of civil liberties in 
the U.S.S.R.” 

Among Russian dissidents in Mos- 
cow, jubilation over the Carter Admin- 
istration’s statements was tempered by 
Ginzburg’s arrest. Still, the activists were 
grateful for the US. support of Sa- 
kharov, whom most dissidents regard 
as “the captain of our ship.” Upon hear- 
ing of the State Department admoni- 
tions on foreign short-wave radio, “we 
nearly cried with relief,” Dissident Ana- 
toli Shcharansky told TIME Moscow 
Bureau Chief Marsh Clark last week. 
“It was what we were waiting for. We 
think it has saved Sakharov; we're con- 
vinced they won't touch him now.” 

Pavel Litvinov, a thoughtful former 
dissident who emigrated to the U'S., is 
optimistic about the Carter stand on hu- 
man rights because it is balanced by vig- 
orous U.S. proposals on strategic arms 
control. “The Soviet government will try 
to show that Washington's attitude is 
counterproductive and respond harshly, 
but they will learn to live with it. They 
want a SALT agreement too. The new 
American emphasis on human rights 
may not lead to internal liberalization 
but it is definitely a containing factor 
in the long run.” In the meantime, Lit- 
vinov, who was imprisoned and exiled 
for his part in the demonstrations 
against the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, believes that political 
prisoners in the U.S.S.R. are immea- 
surably heartened. “Already they must 
be tapping out the Carter Adminis- 
tration’s message on the walls of their 
cells, passing it along to others.” 

. . . 

Far more encouraging was the re- 
sponse from Prague last week to the 
State Department's support of the 
Czechoslovak dissidents. After threaten- 
ing hundreds of critics and arresting 
three prominent signers of Charter 77, 
the petition calling for observance of the 
human rights section of the Helsinki ac- 
cords (TIME, Jan, 24), the Czechoslovak 
government suddenly altered its repres- 
sive course. Many analysts thought party 
leaders had become convinced that the 
damage done to Czechoslovakia’s image 
abroad had finally outweighed the ad- 
vantages of successfully extinguishing 
dissidence at home. 

In this case, the moderating effect of 
the Carter Administration’s critique was 
amplified by a chorus of other voices. 
Not since the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia had so much obloquy 
fallen on a Communist government. 
Among those who denounced the 
Czechoslovak campaign against the 500 
signers of Charter 77 were the British 
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Foreign Office, the French, Spanish, 
Italian and British Communist Parties, 
the European Economic Community 
and the leaders of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. Norway called off the signing of 
a new trade treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
and Peking’s People's Daily lauded the 
Czechoslovak people's “unflinching bat- 
Ue for independence.” Groups of dissi- 
dents in Poland and Hungary expressed 
solidarity with the beleaguered chartists, 
and from the Soviet Union came a pro- 
test by the irrepressible Sakharov 
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Backing down, Foreign Minister Bo- 
huslav Chnhoupek lamely announced 
that Prague was of course observing the 
Helsinki agreement and would continue 
to do so. Radio, television and the press 
abruptly ended their denunciations of 
the chartists. Explaining the turnabout, 
the party newspaper Rudé Pravo de- 
clared that the nation had been tempo- 
rarily “distracted” by a mere handful of 
“reactionaries” but that the time had 
come again to go on to “further success- 
es in the building of socialism.” 





EMBATTLED FEDAYEEN FIRING AT HUSSEIN’S TROOPS DURING SEPTEMBER 1970 BATTLE 


JORDAN 


Easier Lies the Hashemite Head 


The title was perhaps a little self- 
conscious for so princely an author. Still, 
when Jordan's bantam King Hussein 
decided to write his 1962 autobiography, 
he was remarkably prescient in borrow- 
ing Shakespeare’s line, “Uneasy Lies the 
Head.” Half of Hussein’s kingdom was 
to fall to Israel after the 1967 war; Pal- 
estinian assassins regularly took pot- 
shots at him; other Arab rulers virtu- 
ally ostracized him after Hussein 
expelled Palestinian fedayeen from his 
country in 1970. On top of everything 
else, Jordan’s economy weakened as 
prices for phosphate, the kingdom's 
principal resource, dropped. 

But much has changed for Hussein 
and his Hashemite kingdom since those 
days. Though the Israelis continue to oc- 
cupy Jordan’s West Bank, there is en- 
couraging movement toward a peace 
settlement and the possibility, with Hus- 
sein’s cooperation, of the creation of an 
independent Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The Pal- 
estinians realize that they probably 
could not survive as a nation without 
close administrative ties to Jordan, per- 


haps as an autonomous member of the 
federation that Hussein once suggested 
(see box). For one thing, in addition to 
700,000 Palestinians on the West Bank 
and in Gaza, another | million live in 
Jordan itself. Only the poorest, it is pre- 
dicted, would leave their refugee camps 
to move to the new state. As a result, in- 
stead of taking shots at Hussein, the 
P.L.O. leadership now wants to open a 
dialogue with the King on possible po- 
litical and economic connections, or 
“linkages,” between Jordan and a fu- 
ture Palestinian state. 

Home in Humiliation. Meanwhile 
the King has regained his former stand- 
ing with the major Arab countries. 
Scarcely two years ago, Arab leaders as- 
sembled for a summit meeting in Rabat 
and agreed that the Palestinians, rather 
than Hussein, should henceforth be re- 
sponsible for the future of the West Bank 
and Gaza. Yasser Arafat, chairman of 
the P.L.O., journeyed from Rabat to 
New York to be lionized by the U.N. 
General Assembly. Hussein went home 
in humiliation. 

Now the positions have suddenly 
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been reversed. Arafat is in difficulty be- 
cause his Palestinian forces became too 
deeply involved in Lebanon's civil war 

and on the losing side. Syria. Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia are privately pressur- 
ing the P.L.O. to end the fight against Is- 
rael and to accept the West Bank—Gaza 
state. Hussein figures prominently in 
these arguments. Last month he was in 
Aswan at Egyptian President Anwar Sa- 
dat’s invitation to discuss the proposed 
linkage with the Palestinians, and before 
that in Damascus for similar talks with 
President Hafez Assad. Says one politi- 
cal observer in Amman: “The moderates 


want Hussein to ‘leash’ the West Bank to 
keep it from becoming too radical or too 
dangerous. They dont want to go 
through the agonizing process of negoti- 
ating Israeli withdrawal only to have a 
militant Palestinian regime make trou- 
ble and wreck the peace.” 

To Hussein's delight, the change in 
his political fortunes has been matched 
by an upswing in Jordan’s economy 
That turnabout is the result of the rise 
in prices for Middle East oil. This is iron- 
ic, since Jordan itself has no petroleum 
the biggest gushers are to be found in 
the Scotch that pours across the bar of 


Time to Take a Gamble 


Jordan's King Hussein, 41, has an 
unforgiving memory. Interviewed by 
TIME Correspondent Wilton Wynn last 
week in Amman’s Raghadan Palace, 
Hussein was smiling and relaxed 
through most of their conversation. His 
mood darkened only once, when talk 
turned to the possibility of Palestinian 
guerrillas ever again operating from Jor- 
dan against Israel. Those activities 
prompted Hussein to expel the feda- 
yeen from his country in 1970, and he 
has no intention, he told Wynn grim- 
ly, of opening his doors to them again 
On the other hand, he argued that a Pal- 
estinian delegation should participate 
in proposed peace talks in Geneva this 
spring, although he himself would de- 
cline to represent the Palestinians if 
they decided not to attend. Excerpts 
from the interview 


Q. What is the status of your reported 
dialogue with the P.L.0.? 


A. We have always said we are 
ready for a dialogue and we have in- 
dicated that we are willing to dis- 
cuss any topic—with the exclusion 
of anything that might remotely 
suggest that we intend to tolerate 
or accept the conditions that con- 
tributed to the 1970 disaster here 
in Jordan. What happened between 
1967 and 1970 is something no one 
here can tolerate in any form or per- 
mit to come back. It is not a ques- 
tion of Jordanians v. Palestinians, 
but a question of chaos and anar- 
chy against law-and-order. We are 
not prepared to go through that ex- 
perience again 


Q. Are you optimistic about a peace 
settlement with Israel this year? 


A. We have to be extremely cau- 
tious not to give people the impres- 
sion that we are on the brink of a 
solution, but I do believe this year 
will give us an opportunity for an- 
other attempt to establish a just and 
durable peace 
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The realities are that Israel still oc- 
cupies Arab territory and it is still un- 
clear whether Israel has made a definite 
choice between peace or continued occu- 
pation. Both are impossible. Militarily, 
Israel is stronger than it has ever been, 
whereas the same cannot be said of her 
neighbors, even compared with 1973. Is- 
rael must evolve a new courage to break 
away from the fortress mentality to a 
willingness to take a gamble on peace 

I believe this is the only hope for Is- 
rael and all of us. Otherwise, prospects 
remain dismal and if this year passes 
without definite signs of progress, the 
fact that hopes have been raised so high 
will result in despair. We will face a rise 
of extremist attitudes and turbulence 


Q. ‘s it possible to convene a Geneva 
conference this spring? And will Jordan 
insist on P.L.O. participation? 


A. There certainly is a possibility for a 
Geneva conference. It is imperative that 
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the Intercontinental Hotel at $3 per 
shot, Oil money flows in as loans and 
grants from Arab neighbors, invest- 
ments, and $400 million a year in re- 
mittances from 200,000 Jordanian na- 
tionals in the oil countries. 

Hussein's spirits are now so blithe 
that the King even talks about a broader 
federation with Syria and any Arab state 
interested in “greater cohesion, greater 
stability and greater progress.” That old 
Arab dream has never really worked in 
practice, But this year, as the amazingly 
durable Hussein marks his silver jubilee 
his head at least lies easier 


Palestinians be a party to any solution 
to the Palestine problem. They must 
speak for their rights and be heard 


Q. if the P.L.O. decides not to attend, 
would you negotiate on their behalf? 


A. This was an option until the Rabat 
summit in 1974. We are still interested 
in doing all we can. But unless the whole 
scene changes in terms of the Arab po- 
sition, I don’t see how there can be a sub- 
stitute for Palestinians at the conference 
dealing with Palestinian problems. I for 
one cannot bargain on Palestinian ter- 
ritory and rights. Before Rabat, I tried 
to recover territory lost in 1967, to put 
it under U.N. auspices and give the Pal- 
estinians the right of self-determination 
But at Rabat, they put the responsibility 
for recovering territory and regaining 
Palestinian rights on the Palestinians 
themselves. I don't see how I can now 
transcend that decision 


Q. If a West Bank—Gaza state were es- 
tablished, what links would you accept? 


A. In view of the closeness of the 
people of both sides, we are willing 
to look at any possibility, but the 
people of both Jordan and the West 
Bank would have to express their 
views in absolute freedom. Some 
years ago we had the vision to sug- 
gest a federation of Palestine and 
Jordan [which was rejected by oth- 
er Arab states]. Now maybe this 
plan will be looked at again 


Q. What is your feeling about the 
future of Jerusalem? 


A. | feel very strongly that Jeru- 
salem must be the symbol of peace 
the city of believers in God, and I 
don't believe it can be an Israeli 
city. It must be a city for both sides, 
and a return of sovereignty over the 
east side to the Arabs is a neces- 
sity. But it can belong to both, the 
capital of the Arabs of Palestine as 
well as of the Israelis 


HUSSEIN, WIFE ALIA & PORTRAIT OF 
GRANDFATHER ABDULLAH 
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LOSER BENTI AT PRE-COUP MEETING; WINNER MENGISTU HAILE MARIAM 


ETHIOPIA 


And Then There Were Sixty 


The announcements crackling over 
Radio Ethiopia last week were terse 
—and chilling. A mid-morning shootout 
had taken place at the columned palace, 
once the residence of Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and since 1974 occupied by the 
Dergue, the committee of army officers 
that overthrew the legendary lion. The 
shooting was shortly followed by an an- 
nouncement of the execution of Briga- 
dier General Teferi Benti, 55, Ethiopia's 
chief of state, and eight of his supporters 
in the Dergue. Significantly, the broad- 
casts took pains to mention that the two 
most powerful members of the Dergue, 
Lieut. Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam 
and Lieut. Colonel Atnafu Abate, had 
survived the shooting “safe and sound.” 
Here was a tip-off that the incident was 
not a coup against the military council 
itself but more of a power struggle with- 
in the Dergue between Mengistu and At- 
nafu and pro-Benti officers. 

Methodical Ruthlessness. Later 
reports confirmed that suspicion. Radio 
Ethiopia broadcast a charge by the sate 
Mengistu that Benti and his aides had 
been killed because they were secret sup- 
porters of the Ethiopian People’s Rev- 
olutionary Party. The E.P.R.P. is a left- 
ist underground group of students and 
businessmen trying to replace military 
rule with civilian government. Mengistu 
claimed he had discovered a 47-page 
master plan, belonging to Benti, that 
blueprinted the installation of the 
E.P.R.P. as a government to replace the 
“scientific socialism” of the military 
council. 

If there is anything scientific about 
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the masters of Ethiopia, it is apparent 
only in the methodical ruthlessness of 
their rule. The Dergue seized power bru- 
tally in Addis Ababa and other centers 
in the African nation of 28 million peo- 
ple, confiscating weapons and executing 
anyone who opposed it. Last year, 50 
militants, mostly students who had been 
suspected of anti-council activity, were 
shoved against the wall of a suburban 
Addis Ababa shooting range and slain. 
Many more killings have taken place se- 
cretly. One woman was presented with 
her husband's bullet-riddled body along 
with an explanation of his death from 
natural causes. 

The real conflict, however, is a pow- 
er struggle within the Dergue that is 
slowly reducing its membership and pos- 
sibly its entrenched position. There were 
120 officers on the council when it oust- 
ed Haile Selassie; after last week’s ex- 
eculions the group numbered only about 
60. The previous chief of state, Lieut 
General Aman Andom, was shot to 
death in November 1974 for “resisting 
arrest.” Last July another internal fight 
led to the execution of Major Sisay 
Hapte, a high-ranking council member, 
and several other officials. 

Last week’s executions obviously 
have not solved the power struggle or 
its implication for Ethiopia, and the Af- 
rican nations that surround it are be- 
coming increasingly edgy. Before long, 
onlookers predict, there is bound to be 
another shootout in the fight for control 
of the Dergue. How many members will 
be left after that confrontation is any- 
one’s guess. 


INDIA 


The Opposition 
Strikes Back 


India’s Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi, 59, is a shrewd tactician who gam- 
bles only on sure things. Last month, to 
the astonishment of her 620 million 
countrymen, she suddenly relaxed the 
emergency regulations under which In- 
dians had been living for 18 months, re- 
leased dozens of leading political pris- 
oners from detention and announced 
that the country’s long-postponed 
elections would be held in mid-March. 
By last week Mrs. Gandhi could wish 
that she had left bad enough alone. 
Within a span of three days, the oppo- 
sition staged a vigorous reincarnation 
and one of her most respected political 
partners defected. 

The week began with a giant polit- 
ical rally in Delhi, called by the four op- 
position groups that had quickly united 
as the Janata (People’s) Party. On 
hand were 70,000 people who sat cross- 
legged, on the ground or on jute mats, 
to hear a succession of speakers de- 
nounce the government for its harsh 
curtailment of the nation’s freedom 
“You have found out what kind of peo- 
ple rule this country,” declared Oppo- 
sition Leader Morarji Desai, 80, who had 
been released from prison a fortnight 
earlier. “It is as important to keep our 
freedom secure from this type of gov- 
ernment as to keep it in the face of a for- 
eign threat.” Desai drew a roar of ap- 
proval when he accused the government 
of “vasectomizing” democracy—a refer- 
ence to the strenuous program of birth 
control by sterilization that has caused 
riots and resentment throughout much 
of North India. 

Fear Psychosis. The ease with 
which the opposition could stage such a 
large rally, the first since June 1975, may 
have surprised Mrs. Gandhi. But what 
really shocked her was the unexpected 
resignation of her Food and Agriculture 
Minister, Jagjivan Ram, 68, from both 
the Cabinet and the Congress Party. As 
the acknowledged leader of India’s 85 
million Untouchables, or harijans (chil- 
dren of God), and a Cabinet member 
since 1947, Ram was one of Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s most powerful colleagues. Though 
he had remained loyal to her through- 
out the emergency, Ram declared last 
week that Indians were being “deprived 
of all their freedoms” and that “a fear 
psychosis has overtaken the whole na- 
tion.” He would, declared Ram, estab- 
lish a new party, to be known as the 
Congress for Democracy. Half a dozen 
leading members of the ruling party im- 
mediately joined him. 

In an icy letter to “My dear Babu- 
ji” (the Hindi honorific for a respected 
elder), Mrs. Gandhi retorted: “It is 
strange that you should have remained 
silent all these months,” especially when 
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JAGJIVAN RAM (RIGHT) WITH COLLEAGUE 
Vasectomizing democracy. 


“you were actively and directly associ- 
ated with every decision.” Then, rising 
from a sickbed, she summoned her Cab- 
inet and other party leaders and extract- 
ed from each of them a signed state- 
ment of loyalty to herself and a 
condemnation of Ram. Later, as her an- 
ger grew, she denounced Ram as an op- 
portunist and a turncoat, and charged 
that he was to blame for a recent rise in 
food prices. “Now that I am not in gov- 
ernment,” replied Ram sarcastically, “I 
suppose prices will start going down.” 

Why had Ram broken with Mrs 
Gandhi so tardily? Some observers not- 
ed that Indira’s ambitious son Sanjay, 
30, had been demanding that a num- 
ber of party nominations for parlia- 
mentary seats be reserved for younger 
candidates; Ram and other members 
of the old guard may have feared that 
Mrs. Gandhi was on the verge of re- 
placing them with fresh faces. Ram's 
walkout will impede her efforts to re- 
organize the party, forcing her to main- 
tain a delicate balance between young 
and old candidates 

Blessing in Disguise. Whatever the 
reason, and however severe the blow to 
Mrs. Gandhi, Ram's departure does not 
necessarily spell her downfall. The Con- 
gress Party, having ruled India since 
1947, is well entrenched, and Indira re- 
mains the country’s most powerful—and 
popular—political figure Moreover, she 
benefits from the fact that the Janata 
Party, whose elements range from the 
right-wing Old Congress faction to the 
Socialists to the Hindu-first Jana Sangh, 
is united in almost nothing except its op- 
position to the existing government. In- 
deed, as one Janata spokesman confid- 
ed to TIME’s New Delhi bureau chief, 
Lawrence Malkin, the call for a quick 
election may have been a blessing in dis- 
guise “because now we don't have time 
to start fighting each other 
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FRANCE 


End of an Ordeal 


There were times in her crushing 
solitude when she despaired of main- 
taining sanity. She endured for weeks 
under the threat of execution by her cap- 
tors. At one point she was convinced 
that her country had abandoned her. But 
last week the long nightmare ended for 
French Archaeologist Frangoise Claus- 
tre, 39. After 33 months as a political 
prisoner of rebel tribesmen in the remote 
Tibesti desert of northern Chad, Claus- 
tre was handed over, exhausted but un- 
harmed, to French officials in Tripoli 
Her rescuer: none other than Libya's 
mercurial leader, Muammar Gaddafi 

Ata brief and carefully orchestrated 
press conference, Claustre reported that 
she had actually been released Dec. 13 
but had asked to remain with the rebels 
unul her husband Pierre, who was be- 
ing held in a separate camp, was also 
freed. The couple finally left the rebels’ 
stronghold under Libyan escort on Jan 
24. Four days later they arrived in Trip- 
oli, where Gaddafi insisted on giving 
them an archaeological sightseeing tour 
before handing them over to the French 

While a captive, Mme. Claustre said, 
she taught herself to read and write Tou- 
bou, the language of the rebels, and per- 
formed normal cooking and cleaning 
chores done by Toubou women. “They 
understood my distress,” she said. “And 
I tried as much as I could to integrate 
myself into their family life.” 

Asked if she had felt abandoned by 
France, she replied: “I think you all saw 
a film on French television in Septem- 
ber 1975." Then she fell silent and 
seemed on the point of breaking down 
The film, shot by French reporters in 
the rebels’ desert camp, had movingly 
shown her in tears, denouncing France 
for having forgotten her. On French TV, 
it created a national sensation and put 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing un- 
der intense pressure to find some way 
of securing her release 

From the beginning, the Claustre af- 
fair was one of the more bizarre, bun- 
gled diplomatic efforts in French his- 
tory. Claustre was captured in the spring 
of 1974 while exploring pre-Islamic 
tombs with a young French coopérantr 
—roughly the equivalent of a U.S. Peace 
Corpsman—and a West German doc- 
tor and his wife. In the rebels’ attack, 
the doctor's wife was killed. West Ger- 
man officials quickly arranged a payoff 
for the doctor's return. Later, the coo- 
péerant escaped to Libya, leaving Mme 
Claustre alone in the hands of a Maoist 
rebel leader named Hissene Habré, who 
demanded a ransom that included 80 
tons of arms and ammunition in return 
for the release of his hostage. But France 
could not supply the arms without af- 
fronting the government of Chad Pres- 
ident N’Garta Tombalbaye and losing 
influence throughout Africa 

The first French mistake was to send 
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in as a negotiator Major Pierre Galo- 
pin, who had served as a military ad- 
viser to the Chad government in its ef- 
forts to wipe out the very rebels who 
captured Claustre. Habré ordered his 
execution—reportedly by slitting open 
his abdomen and tying him to the hind 
legs of a camel. Four later envoys es 
caped alive, but were no more success- 
ful than Galopin in liberating Claustre 
At one point, France delivered an $880,- 
000 ransom in cash and promised an- 
other $1.4 million in the form of non- 
martial military goods, including a field 
hospital. Habre refused the bait, and the 
result was the astonishing spectacle of 
a nuclear power virtually helpless be- 
fore a guerrilla leader with a ragtag army 
of fewer than 1,000 

Humiliation and Horror. Mean- 
while Pierre Claustre, frustrated by the 
delays, tried to free his wife by arrang- 
ing an arms delivery to the rebels him- 
self—and wound up as another prison- 
er. Finally, Habré was overthrown as 
rebel chief by Goukouni Ouedde? last 
November. It is thought that Queddei de- 
pends on Libyan financial support and 
was thus amenable to Gaddafi's sugges- 
tion that the Claustres be freed. Presum 
ably, the Libyan ruler felt they were 
more useful as the beneficiaries of a 
spectacular humanitarian gesture than 
as hostages 

Even after her liberation, the ordeal 
of Mme, Claustre continued to rankle in 
French public opinion. She and her hus- 
band, flown by a special Mystére 20 jet 
sent by Giscard, evaded hordes of news- 
men in Paris. The couple immediately 
checked into a clinic for a series of inten- 
sive tests. But many Frenchmen were 
still asking why the affair had taken so 
long—and cost so much horror and hu- 
miliation—to resolve 
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et detailed information on 

buying and selling cars, 
keeping a car running for 100,000 
miles, cutting your gasoline bud- 
get, and more. It’s free in Shell 
Answer Books. 

They're full-color and easy- 
to-read. And just the right size to 
store in your glove compartment 
for easy reference. 

Pick up Answer Books free 
from participating Shell stations 
or mail in the coupon. 

1. The Early Warning Book. 
Your car may be trying to tell you 
something. Learn how to spot 
many car problems before they 
cost you big money. 

2. The Breakdown Book. If you 
were driving alone one night and 
your alternator light came on, 
would you know what to do? Read 
this survival manual for car trou- 
ble on the road. 

3. The Gasoline Mileage Book. 
Pick up test-proven ways to save 


FREE! 


Shell Answer Books have facts that can 
help you save driving dollars 


and keep you safer on the highway. 


gasoline when you buy a car, drive 
a car, and take care of a car. 

4. The Car Buying and Selling 
Book. Eleven things you should 
know when you buy, sell, or trade 
acar. Don’t make another car deal 
without this book. 

5. The 100,000 Mile Book. How 
to help your car doit, but not show 
it. Six veteran mechanics share 
their tips on how to stretch the 
life of your car. 

6. The Rush Hour Book. Some 
people save up to $600 a year by 
sharing their daily ride to work 
with others. Read this book to 
find out if ridesharing is right 
for you. 


Shell Answer Books 
available for groups 
You can get Answer Books for a 
drivers’ education class, company 
safety department, or other 
organization. They're free in rea- 

sonable quantities. 


Please send me the following Shell 
Answer Books free of charge: 
1. The Early Warning Book 
2. The Breakdown Book 
3. The Gasoline Mileage Book 
1. The Car Buying and 
Selling Book 
5. The 100,000 Mile Book 
6. The Rush Hour Book 


Mail to: Shell Answer Books 
Shell Oil Company 
P.O. Box 61609A 
Houston, Texas 77208 
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If request is for a group: 


Group Quantity 


Suggest a topic for a new Shell 


Answer Book: Help us continue the 


series by suggesting an Answer Book 
subject. If Shell has the information 
and we think people would be inter- 
ested, we'll add your topic to the list. 
(Please understand that all ideas 
become public property without com 
pensation and free of any restriction 
on use and disclosure.) Mail with cou 
pon to address above. 
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Shell for answers 
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U.S. STEEL'S SPEER; COATING SHEET STEEL WITH TIN AT PLANT NEAR PITTSBURGH 


The Let’s-Talk Strategy 


The misnamed tin can, symbol of 
Americans compulsion to litter, took 
on a new kind of emblematic role last 
week. In a rare display of Government- 
industry amity, U.S. Steel Corp. an- 
nounced that it will raise the price of 
the tin-plated steel used to make most 
beer, vegetable and fruit cans by an av- 
erage of 4.89%, and the White House pub- 
licly bestowed its blessing on the in- 
crease as a relatively moderate one 
More important, TIME has learned that 
the Carter Administration got U.S. Steel 
to shave down the increase as a result 
of private talks that constituted a mod- 
el of how the Administration's policy of 
“prenotification™ of wage and price 
boosts is supposed to work 

Prenotification is a key part of Car- 
ter’s anti-inflation strategy. The Presi- 
dent does not want to let wage and price 
boosts follow their own course; yet he has 
ruled out controls, and is reluctant to 
proclaim hard-and-fast guidelines busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders would be ex- 
pected to follow. That leaves jawboning 
against individual pay and price hikes, 
but Carter would like to avoid noisy pub- 
lic confrontations. So his advisers have 
been passing the word that corporate 
and union chiefs planning increases that 
could significantly affect the economy 
should talk them over with Administra- 
tion officials privately in advance 

First Feelers. Even before his In- 
auguration, Carter put out the first feel- 
ers. When steel mills in December raised 
prices 6% on the flat-rolled metal that 
goes into autos and appliances, Carter 
discreetly asked through intermediaries 
if executives would be willing to reduce 
the raise. Steelmen refused but got the 
point for the future. In mid-January. 
US. Steel Chairman Edgar B. Speer vis- 
ited Bert Lance. who was about to be- 
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come director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, to tell him that a raise 
on tin plate was coming. Lance asked 
him to return to Washington to talk 
about it, and a week after the Inaugu- 
ration, Speer met with Lance, Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal and 
Council of Economic Advisers Chair- 
man Charles Schultze in Lance's office 
They agreed that a 4.8% increase would 
be justified by rising costs. 

US. Steel President David M. Rod- 
erick says the talks were “notification, 
not negouation.” But Administration of- 
ficials told TIME Correspondent Philip 
Taubman that Speer had initially pro- 
posed an increase substantially larger 
than 4.8%, and was talked out of it—by 
arguments that are still unknown. The 
White House, in publicly approving the 
boost, noted that it was considerably 
lower than the average 6.5% rise in in- 
dustrial products in 1976. Informally 
Lance was jubilant. “This is a major 
milestone,” he says. “It shows that there 
can be cooperation between business 
and Government and they can work lo- 
gether to reduce the threat of inflation.” 

Perhaps—but many problems with 
the prenotification strategy remain to be 
worked out. Union leaders wonder how 
they can reasonably be expected to no- 
tify the White House of coming wage 
boosts that must be negotiated with 
management. Businessmen are general- 
ly dubious about anything that smacks 
of controls. and some fear prenotifica- 
tion may be a step in that direction. Oth- 
ers are willing to talk increases over with 
the Administration in advance—provid- 
ed that they are asked to do so. Many 
say they have not been as yet 

Eventually, notifications of planned 
price increases are supposed to come to 
the Council on Wage and Price Stabili- 
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ty, a body that Gerald Ford deliberately 
kept powerless. Carter intends to double 
the council's staff to 90 and is looking for 
a topnotch economist to head the body 
When he finds one, Administration 
strategists fear, COWPS may be deluged 
by notices of price increases from thou- 
sands of eager-to-please widget makers: 
Carter's people will have to work out 
rules specifying just which major busi- 
nesses ought to tell COWPS about what 
price boosts. And, despite its reluctance 
to proclaim guidelines, the Administra- 
tion has to set for itself some standards 
to gauge which increases would be justi- 
fied and which would be inflationary 

Loud Fights. For all that, Adminis- 
tration officials are sure that the preno- 
tification strategy will work. Says one 
White House aide: “Once word gets 
around that the President wants notifi- 
cation and is serious about COWPS, there 
will be plenty of response.” Du Pont 
Chairman Irving Shapiro says industry 
can live with the program, “if it is care- 
fully tailored” to products that have a 
major effect on the economy. Many busi- 
nessmen are likely to agree when they 
consider the alternatives: loud fights 
with the White House or controls 
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What's anybody doing about a vaccine 
for hepatitis? 
When will we have more effective drugs 
for high blood pressure? 


What about better tools to detect 
diseases? 





























out schistosomiasis, a disabling disease that 
afflicts millions of people in developing nations. 
We mention prostaglandins, an extraordinary 
class of experimental substances that 
many hope will be among the “miracle 
drugs” of the 1980's. Then there’s 
Well, at this moment, there are thou- an enzyme that might be able to dissolve 
sands of highly trained people working ; ® blood clots quickly and safely. 
on those and hundreds of other prescrip- ae You'll find out about the testing of uranium 
tion product research projects. miners to detect clusters of pre-cancerous cells, 
It’s part of the billion-dollars-a-year a test that might have implications in fighting 
investment in tomorrow's medicines lung and other cancers. 
a member companies of the You'll find out how a drug gets from the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers lab to your medicine cabinet. And about the 
Association. role of serendipity in research. 
And rather than try to list those It’s a worthwhile document for anyone 
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icance here—an impos- 
sible task, given the space Please mail the coupon for your copy. 
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There's a signal in the air 
that lets the broadcaster control the color. 


There's a set that can use it now. 
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Our set is General Electric. The signal is 


called V.LR. And both are remarkable. Many 
TV programs are now transmitted with this 
special VLR. signal. Advanced computer-like 


circuitry, in selected GE color models, uses 
this V.LR. signal to give you color and tint 
adjusted by the broadcasters themselves. 
60 times every second. Continuously. 


Automatically. This means you won't have to 


fiddle with color control settings, because 


General Electric's V.LR. system makes these 


adjustments for you. All you have to dois 


sit back and enjoy broadcast controlled color 


We invite you to see a demonstration at 
your GE dealer. Look for the VLR. light ona 
General Electric set. It tells you the V.LR. 
signal is being sent and being received by 
the GE set. Then watch the GE set 
automatically 
adjust the color 
in the picture. 
Seid got to see it 
to believe it. 

V.LR. Broadcast BROADCAST 
Controlled Color. CONTROLLED 
GEhasit Now. [x COLOR 
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AUTOS 


American Motors Hangs InThere 


American Motors Corp., smallest of 
the four U.S. automakers, has always 
been an up-and-down company, but 
lately it has hit a longer-than-usual los- 
ing streak. Beset by both bad luck and 
bad judgment, A.M.C. lost $73.8 million 
in its past two fiscal years. Its own ac- 
countants warned that the company’s 
ability to stay in business depended part- 
ly on whether it could repay or extend 
bank loans that fell due in early 1977 
By the time Chairman Roy Chapin Jr 
faced stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing last week, that crisis had passed. 
Chapin told the group that A.M.C. could 
break even in fiscal 1977. But all auto-in- 
dustry forecasts may have to be revised 
because of the impact of layoffs forced 
by cold weather and fuel shortages. 

On the eve of the meeting, Chapin 
announced that a group of U.S. banks 
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A.M.C. CHAIRMAN ROY CHAPIN JR. LISTENING TO STOCKHOLDERS AT ANNUAL MEETING 


living.” Another shareholder, Jerry Fy- 
lonenko, said that car buyers he had 
talked to variously described A.M.C.’s 
squat, glassy Pacer as “a fish bowl, a can- 
dy machine or a pregnant roller skate.” 
Overall, though, the mood of the meet- 
ing was less one of anger than of sad res- 
ignation. Said Shareholder Bert Samp- 
son: “The stock is so far down now [4% 
at last week's close] that there is no point 
selling it. We might as well stick around 
and see what happens.” 

What has happened to A.M.C. so far 
is that in all the 23 years since it was cre- 
ated by the merger of Nash-Kelvinator* 
and Hudson Motor Car Co., the compa- 
ny has never been able to find a secure 
niche in the auto market. It prospered in 
the late 1950s by bringing out the first 
U.S. compact, the Rambler, but then lost 
much of its market share when General 
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A company never able to find a secure niche in the automobile market. 


had agreed to extend for a year a $72.5 
million credit that expired Jan. 31. Also, 
A.M.C. negotiated the sale of stamping- 
plant equipment in South Charleston, 
W. Va., to Volkswagen. Though A.M.C. 
will now have to buy parts from Volks- 
wagen, the sale will raise much-needed 
cash. How much, Chapin will not say, 
but it appears that A.M.C. will be able 
to redeem some $20.5 million in notes 
held by the Union Bank of Switzerland 
that come due Feb. 28 

Fish Bowl. Stockholders, who have 
received no dividends since 1974, were 
not mollified. Their questions and com- 
plaints dragged the annual meeting out 
to 24% hours, twice its normal length 
Noting that Chapin’s salary has just 
been raised from $225,000 a year to 
$245,840, Shareholder Harry Korba 
asked, “Why did you not have the decen- 
cy to tell the board you would refuse the 
increase?” The dapper Chapin replied, 
“We are not going to discuss my cost of 
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Motors, Ford and Chrysler started mak- 
ing compacts too. In the mid-1960s it 
tried to compete against the Big Three 
by offering a wider range of car sizes and 
lost disastrously. In 1970 A.M.C. again 
anticipated public taste by introducing 
the first U.S. subcompact, the Gremlin, 
and by 1973 profits were boosted to $44.5 
million. 

But in the past two years, mercurial 
motorists have shifted again and are 
now buying bigger cars, which is hurting 
A.M.C. Management mistakes have 
added to the damage. Introduced in 
1975, the Pacer could offer only a dis- 
appointing 17 m.p.g., but its unconven- 
tional looks probably put off buyers 
even more; sales have never matched 
expectations. 

For the 1978-model run, Chapin 
plans some changes. A.M.C. will intro- 

Nash-Kelvinator’s predecessor, Thomas B. Jef- 


fery Co., was founded in 1902, so A.M.C_ can tech 
nically claim to be 75 years old 


duce a new luxury compact to compete 
with such cars as the Ford Granada and 
Dodge Aspen, and will give the Pacer a 
peppier engine. The Gremlin already 
comes with an option of a fuel-miserly 
four-cylinder power plant. The compa- 
ny, Chapin told shareholders, remains 
committed to small cars; he prophesied 
that the US. “will be a small-car na- 
tion by the 1980s.” 

Other parts of A.M.C.’s_ business 
have been doing well. The Jeep divi- 
sion is setting sales records, and at year's 
end AM General had a huge backlog of 
orders for buses. As for passenger cars, 
cost cutting has reduced A.M.C.’s break- 
even point, some observers estimate, to 
fewer than 300,000 autos a year. The 
company may be able to sell at least 
that many if predictions come true that 
total car sales in the US. this year will 
hit 11 million—but in the past few weeks 
that has become a giant “if.” American 
Motors President William Luneburg 
poses these questions raised by the en- 
ergy shortage: “Do you really think that 
the people out of the market because of 
unemployment can be counted on to re- 
turn, and in what numbers, and when?” 
American Motors will undoubtedly 
hang on in the sales race, but its hopes 
for stopping the flow of red ink are once 
more in the hands of outside forces 


JOBS 
A Tale of Two Cities 


For four years, the fates of two com- 
panies, their workers and their commu- 
nities hung on a single Army contract for 
a helicopter known as UTTAS (Utility Tac- 
tical Transport Aircraft System). In De- 
cember the Army announced the winner 
Sikorsky of Stratford, Conn., which 
stands to reap perhaps $4 billion in sales 
over the next ten years. The loser, Boe- 
ing Vertol in Ridley Township, Pa., a 
suburb of Philadelphia, must now con- 
tend with doubts about its survival as a 
primary aircraft maker, To gauge the im- 
pact of the biggest helicopter award in 
20 years, TIME Correspondent Eileen 
Shields visited both plants. Her report: 


Sikorsky’s slogan was UTTAS HAS A 
U IN IT; Boeing Vertol’s was WIN WITH 
UTTAS. Since March 1972, when the 
competition for the assault helicopter 
began, these phrases have turned up on 
bumper stickers, plant posters, windows 
of local bars and gas stations, and T 
shirts. The boosterism was understand- 
able: both companies needed UTTAS des- 
perately. As divisions of larger concerns 
—Sikorsky of United Technologies 
Corp., Vertol of Boeing Co.—neither 
publishes separate sales and profit fig- 
ures, but it is scarcely any secret that 
both have been hurt badly by declining 
military orders for helicopters since the 
Viet Nam War was at its height. 

In 1969 Vertol employed 13,900 peo- 
ple to make 30 helicopters a month; 
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Surprise yourself with 
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Now, America’s outstanding “how-to” publisher introduces a 
: 
series that can help you save hundreds of dollars a year! 
_ MPROVEMEN I 
e 
or -day tri 
With money as tight as it is, who can af- guide you point by point, from start to tools required, and instructions you need 
ford to spend $15 to replace a 15-cent finish. And this guidance is really author- to put them to use. 
washer .. . $50 for installing a simple elec- itative, relayed to you by the expert Editors F 
trical outlet... $400 for repairing a water- of TiMe-Lire Booxs from specialists in Take a pote ee nt 
damaged ceiling! Yet these prices are typ- every area of home repair and improve- HUMES, Tres... 
ical of the outrageous costs of home re- ment. Basic Wiring clearly explains your home 
pairs and improvements today. : Volume by volume, the series will give electrical system. Detailed, easy-to-follow 
The way out, of course, is to do it your- you a practical, working knowledge of instructions show you how to make good, 
self. And it isn’t all that hard when you Paint and Wallpaper, Basic Wiring, Plumb- safe connections . . . how to run wiring 
really know how. Now there's a series that ing, Working with Wood, Masonry, Roofs through walls and ceilings . . . how to in 
shows you: TimMe-Lire Books’ HoME Rer- and Siding, Weatherproofing and much stall new outlets, dimmer switches, door- 
PAIR AND IMPROVEMENT. These books are more. You'll have the know-how you need bells, recessed lights . . . how to run out- 
lavishly illustrated with drawings so clear to deal with virtually every type of repair door cable underground . .. much more! 
they almost take you by the hand and do job that could come up in your home. You get the know-how you need to take 
the job with you. The instructions will You'll know which to tackle yourself and the mystery out of home wiring. See for 
---------------, when it would be wiser (and cheaper, in yourself — we'll send you Basic Wiring to 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS the long run) to call in a pro. As for home examine and use for 15 days without cost. 
| Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 i improvements, the books will give you Details are in the order form. Mail it to 
I yes. | would like to examine Basic Wiring hundreds of exciting new ideas, plus the Timt-Lirt Books, Time & Life Building, 
J 27d my tree booklet, The Home Too! Kit. Please detailed drawings, lists of supplies and Chicago, Hlinois 60611 
send them to me for 15 days’ free examination 


f and enter my subscription to the Time-Lire Home 5 
Repair and Improvement series. If | decide to 

t keep Basic Wiring, | will pay $6.95 plus 

f shipping and handling and The Home Tool Kit is 
mine to keep at no extra cost. | then will receive 

| future volumes in the Time-Lire Home Repair and if 
Improvement series, shipped a volume at a time 
approximately every other month. Each volume is 
$6.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on 

i a 15-day free-examination basis. There is no min- i 





LOOK AT HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE ON LABOR COSTS 


Replace a 15-cent faucet washer SAVES 15 





imum number of books that | must buy, and | may 


cancel my subscription at any time simply by Repair a water-damaged 
notifying you. If | do not choose to keep Basic bedroom ceiling SAVE $400 
Wiring, | will return it and The Home Tool Kit 

| within 15 days, my reservation for future volumes § Install a simple electrical outlet SAVE $ 50 


will be canceled, and | will not be under any 









further obligation 1 Reshingle the garage roof 
SS ‘ COAB 7 (Imagine how much you can save by SAVE $300 
4 rik i doing the roof of your house!) 
) _ pine pcan Lay a new vinyl floor in the kitchen SAVE $200 
WwW rs 
Build an 18° x 18’ deck 
Address SSS oe 3 
! overlooking the back yard SAVE $580 
if City _ (Figures are based on estimates in metropolitan area, Labor Among the volumes 








and material costs vary by area; but you can always save 
when you do it yoursel!.) 
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Do your own brickwork 
and masonry repairs 


Handle basic 
wiring jobs 
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Do your own How to paint, 
remodeling | P paper and panel 









onstitutes the well-balanced tool kit? How r hammers do you 
? Screwdriv ? How to get the longest w files, chisel 
From key f s to consider when bu 3 a tool to general tool 
maintenance — it's all covere 


ed in The Home Tool Kit, a valuable 
booklet free with purchase of Basic Wiring 

















Famous Time-Life ‘he 
pictures help you de 
from planning to finish 





drawings, ¢ 
You'll be surpris 









steran handyman, crystal-clear text, 


ams help develop or enlarge skills 
tough" Jobs are made easy. 
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Know-how you need to tackle 

remodeling jobs in any area 

of the house. 


Moreswhat? 


More of a cigarette. That’s 
what. 

With more of the good 
things that so many cigarette 
smokers are going for: 

The long lean burnished 
brown look. 

The smooth easy draw. 

The slow-burning smoke 
that gives you more puffs 
for your money, more time 
for enjoyment. 


Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








More. It’s like any really good 


cigarette. And much more. 


MENTHOL 


FILTER: 22 mg. “tar”, 1.6 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 22 mg. “tar”, 1.7 mg. nicotine 
pase a jv. per cigarette, FIC Report AUG. '76 
























ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


by last year employment had sunk to 
5,500 and production to two aircraft a 
month. Sikorsky’s employment plunged 
from 11,000 to 6,200 in the same pe- 
riod, and its plant in 1976 was work- 
ing at only 22% of capacity; for the 
first time since it started manufacturing 
helicopters 37 years ago, the company 
did not have a single Government con- 
tract. As the companies’ fortunes de- 
clined, so did those of the decaying 
industrial river valleys in which they 
are camped. Unemployment hovers at 
about 12% around the Vertol plant in 
the Delaware Valley, and 10% in Si- 
korsky’s Housatonic Valley 










SIKORSK YS UTTAS; COMPANY PRESIDENT TOBIAS ANNOUNCES LANDING ARMY CONTRACT 
But disappointment for most job seekers who pound on the plant door. 


So tension ran high on Dec. 23, the 
date for the award. At both plants it 
was the last day of work before a ten- 
day vacation, and the scenes began iden- 
tically: as noon approached, workers 
began preparing for annual lunch-in 
parties (no liquor, but lots of special 
things to eat). A few minutes after 12, 
the grapevines came alive with news of 
Sikorsky’s victory. 

At Vertol, workers heard their pres- 
ident’s shaken voice over the p. a. sys- 
tem: “This is Howard Stuverude speak- 
ing. I am extremely disappointed that 
we were not selected.” Over a din of 
boos and hisses, one worker who felt that 
“disappointed” was too weak a descrip- 
tion for his feelings, jeered, “Peanuts!” 
Recalls Union Leader Robert McHugh 
“Instead of a Christmas celebration, it 
was more like a wake.”’ Not so 150 miles 
north, in Stratford. Sikorsky President 
Gerald Tobias raced out of his office and 
hopped on an electric golf cart to tour 
the plant, shouting the news to machin- 
ists, assemblers and engineers. Says Riv- 
eter Maria Ferreira, 54: “It was like the 
war ended. Everyone went crazy, clap- 
ping, screaming, yelling.” 

New Hiring. The euphoria has not 
abated. Some Sikorsky workers, sure of 
their jobs for the next decade, have gone 
on spending sprees. Says Precision 
Grinder Elwood Worcester, 44: “I 
bought my wife a new car for Christ- 
mas, a $6,200 Chevrolet. We are going 
to Europe this summer; because now | 
can spend some of my savings and put 
it back later, I don’t have to worry.” 
For some junior executives, the UTTAS 
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contract means instant advancement 
Ken Rosen, 36, was propulsion manag- 
er for UTTAS; now he is engineer- 
ing manager for the whole program 
“UTTAS certainly advanced me into a se- 
nior management position,” he says. “If 
I do a creditable job here, all sorts of op- 
portunities will open up.” 

UTTAS means opportunity to the sur- 
rounding area too. Sikorsky’s Tobias es- 
timates that Connecticut's economy will 
benefit to the tune of $60 million a year 
and every new job at Sikorsky will cre- 
ate “two to 2% outside.” But Sikorsky is 
cautious about new hiring: the firm will 
add only 400 to 500 people this year and 
a maximum of 2,000 by 1980. That 
means disappointment for most of the 
6,000 skilled and semiskilled job seek- 
ers who have come to pound on the plant 
door since Sikorsky won the award 

Some of the seekers are former Ver- 
tol employees. The losing company has 
already laid off 550 workers, and many 
more fear their turn may come next. 
Says Jesse Butler, 49, “I'm ten men from 
going out the door.” In November, af- 
ter 14 years at Vertol, Butler was 
bumped down from an R.-and-D. me- 
chanic to utility man, which means he 
is “down the drain $2,000 a year.” Tool- 
maker Hubert Willis, 44, after 134 years 
at the company, was laid off last Oc- 
tober. Says he: “I felt I would be com- 
ing back because we would get UTTAS 
I wasn't thinking about getting a car or 
anything like that, but putting my 
daughter through school. How am I go- 
ing to do that now?” 

Defeat has a bitter taste for Vertol 


management as well. Says Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Ellis, who headed the 
UTTAS project: “I haven't worked on 
anything else for six years. That's a lot 
of my life to invest in a program and be 
unsuccessful.” However, he is gamely 
trying to forget and concentrate on win- 
ning the next big project: the $700 mil- 
lion Light Airborne Multi-Purpose Sys- 
tem (LAMPS) helicopter contract to be 
awarded by the Navy this spring. Ver- 
tol managers claim they have solved the 
vibration problems that plagued their 
UTTAS models, and so have high hopes 

Anxiety too. Says Union Leader Me- 
Hugh: “I don’t see a way for the com- 
pany to stay open without LAMPS.” Pres- 
ident Stuverude, noting that Vertol has 
diversified into making railroad cars, 
scoffs at such talk as “a bunch of con- 
jecture.” Besides, he says firmly, “we are 
going to win LAMPS.” Maybe—but the 
design will be based on UTTAS, and the 
main competitor once again is Sikorsky 


MANAGEMENT 


Age of the Gamesman 


What kinds of people become man- 
agers in today’s well-run corporations? 
The latest prober of the executive psy- 
che, Washington Psychoanalyst Mi- 
chael Maccoby, identifies four types 
The first is the “craftsman,” a gentle 
holder of traditional values, an admired 
worker so absorbed in his own specialty 
—engineering, finance, sales—that he 
cannot sense broad corporate goals, let 
alone lead a complex organization. Next 
comes the “jungle fighter.” dog eat dog 
all the way, destroying peers, superiors 
and eventually himself. The “company 
man” is occasionally effective but lacks 
daring to bring about bold changes: his 
is a world dominated by fear and cau- 
tion, filled with self-protective memo- 
randums and low-risk courses of action 

Enter the winner, and hero, of Mac- 
coby’s book The Gamesman (285 pages: 
$8.95). published last week by Simon & 
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Schuster. The gamesman loves glory and 
winning—not for the sake of wealth or 
power (though he may acquire both) but 
for the sheer joy of victory. He detests 
losing. Maccoby, 43, isolated the type 
after six years of Rorschach tests, dream 
analysis and interviews with 250 man- 
agers (4° of them women) at twelve 
elite U.S. companies. As Maccoby’s in 
lerviews, conducted for the Harvard 
Project on Technology, Work and Char- 
acter, took him higher into corporate 
structures, he found more and more ex- 
eculives who showed gamesman char 
acteristics. though most were a mixture 
of two or more types 

The gamesman label sounds almost 
pejorative, but Maccoby did not mean 
it that way. There is a world of differ- 
ence between shallow deceivers who 
play selfish games and the gamesman 
who revels in the corporate game. He 
lives it lustily, healthily, eagerly and is 
likely to rise rapidly with the encour 
agement of peers and superiors, and the 
adoration of flirting. sexy secretaries 

Short Cuts. What are this super 
manager's characteristics? Typified in 
public life by John F. Kennedy, the 
gamesman loves taking calculated risks 
and is fascinated by new techniques. He 
is simultaneously cooperative but com- 
petitive, playful but compulsive, a team 
player but an aspiring superstar. He does 
not worry much about money; his main 
concern with the size of his salary is that 
it is the way corporations keep score 

The gamesman is not fanatically 
loyal to his company; he accepts cor- 
porate rules but is skilled at finding short 
cuts. Indeed, one of his main concerns 
on the way up is to get superiors to leave 
him alone. Politically, he may be some- 
thing of a closet liberal: Maccoby’s 
gamesmen worried about pollution, and 
a surprising number thought the US 
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was spending too much of the national 
budget on defense. But the gamesman 
sees little connection between those at 
Utudes and his work: he will cheerfully 
build polluting products, weapons or 
anything else that will sell. One of his 
chief goals is to build a skilled team loy- 
al to him. In dealing with its members 
he is tough and demanding, but not de- 
structive. In one of the Rorschach blots 
Maccoby’s company man saw coffeepots 
and the jungle fighter found figures 
locked in violent combat; the gamesman 
saw spurting fountains 

But the gamesman in most corpo- 
rations is troubled, and therein lies the 
chief difference between Maccoby’s 
findings and those of William H. Whyte 
Jr. 20 years ago in The Organization 
Man or Douglas McGregor in his 1960 
book The Human Side of Enterprise. For 
all his success. the gamesman admits 
that his work does little to stimulate 
what Maccoby calls the “qualities of the 
heart”: loyalty, a sense of humor, friend- 
liness, compassion. Managers may dis- 
play those qualities at home. but the 
games executives play do not encourage 
heart to develop in the office 

The Gamesman has already been 
placed on many executive “must” read 
ing lists. Among the businessmen who 
have already read it, one finds it an in 
teresting contribution to management 
lore, another calls it “outrageous.” A 
third cautions that junior executives 
cannot learn to become gamesmen by 
reading the book: the skills and attitudes 
are instinctive, “not like learning geom 
etry.” But Maccoby did not intend his 
work as instruction, only as description 
In that capacity. it should fuel cocktail- 
party and water-cooler discussion for 
months, as workers try to classify their 
bosses—and themselves—according to 
Maccoby’s types 
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SCANDALS 
Bitter Rijsttafel 


The Ramayana, which opened six 
years ago as one of Manhattan’s few In- 
donesian restaurants, boasts a striking 
decor: a pedicab parked in the lobby 
menus bound in batik, hostesses in flow- 
ing Indonesian gowns. At night. when 
native dancers perform. the restaurant's 
prices are high. but the buffet lunch is a 
bargain: for $5.50, guests can take their 
pick of dozens of spicy (skewered beef) 
or sweet (banana soup) dishes. For some 
executives from nearby oil-company of- 
fices. however. the food must have a bit- 
ter taste these days. According to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
the restaurant was built largely with 
money “coerced” out of U.S. companies 
by the former head of Pertamina, the In- 
donesian government oil company 

No Discounts. In 1969 Ibnu Sutowo 
decided to add a Manhattan restaurant 
to his collection of personally owned en- 
terprises. So, says the SEC, he wrote on 
Pertamina stationery to scores of US 
companies, asking them to buy stock in 
the venture. He made no threats, but 
took care to say that the companies were 
selected because they did business with 
Pertamina. Eventually he collected $1.1 
million from 54 individuals and compa- 
nies, including Mobil Oil, Union Oil 
Cities Service and Atlantic Richfield 

The SEC now seeks an injunction 
barring further sales of stock in the Ra- 
mayana. Its action comes a bit late: Su- 
towo, 62, seems to have no need of fur 
ther capital. Although he was fired by 
Pertamina last year after it ran up debts 
and losses of perhaps $10 billion, he re- 
mains one of the richest men in Indo 
nesia. His restaurant partners have not 
been as lucky. They still own stock in 
the Ramayana, but the shares have nev 
er paid dividends—and oilmen get no 
discounts on their rijsttafel 


RESTAURATEUR IBNU SUTOWO 











“Defy tradition. Make your next 
martini with white Puerto Rican rum. 
' I recommend it emphatically.” 


U 


1976, Commonwealth ef Puerto Ricé 


“< 








As the long-standing partner of gin 
and vodka, Noilly Prat is uniquely qualified 
to make a value judgement about martinis. 

The fact that they recommend a mar 
tini made with white rum will come as a 
surprise only if you've never tasted one. 

White rum makes a smoother martini. 
Smoother than a gin 


martini. Smoother 
than a vodka martini. 
The Government of 
Vramoura 
os a\ Uy PRAT Ag to that by requiring all 


| 
| 
| 
Puerto Rico has seen / 
white rum to age in | 
white oak casks for at 
least a year. 

Noilly Prat heartily 
approves. They know 
what a difference aging makes to the taste 
of a drink, including vermouth. After all, 
dry vermouth was invented by a Frenchman 
named Noilly. 

Noilly Prat also knows that in a 
large SC ale taste test against gin and vodka, 


white rum emerged the clear favorite in 
taste and smoothness. 

To the Noilly Prat people, who care } 
passionately about the taste of the martini, | 


the handwriting Ison the wall just as it 
Was when vodka surpassed gin not too 
long ago. 

Tonight defy tradition. Combine five 
parts white rum from Puerto Rico with one 
part Noilly Prat vermouth. 


We think you'll find it hard 
togoback. PUERTO RICAN RUMS 










“It’s an awakening. The experience really opens your mind. Not just 
because you can see a lot of famous places. Here, you also get a very strong ) 
sense of what it is to be a soldier. The work is hard—long weeks in the 

field, in a climate a lot of us aren’t used to. But when you make some friends — 

like I have some German and French friends—they believe in you. [hey 
give you another view of yourself and this job you’re doing. I thin 
énlisting in the Army for Europe is a good way to see Europe —andithe 
SP4 William S. Morgan, 8th Infantry Division, Biimholde 
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Pays Benefits 


If you enlist in the Army, 
you'}] start with good pay; 
along list of job-training 
courses to choose from; 

30 days paid vacation each 
year; the opportunities to 
travel and to continue your 
education. For more 
information write, Army 
Opportunities, P.O. Box 
1776, Mount Vernon, NY 
10550. Or, call 
800-431-1976 toll free. 

In NY call 800-243-5614. 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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COACH JERRY WEST PLOTS STRATEGY WITH KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR ON THE BENCH 


SPOR 


No More Tears for Mr. Clutch 


At a press conference last fall an- 
nouncing his appointment as head coach 
of the Los Angeles Lakers, Jerry West 
wept tears of joy over returning to 
basketball. “Wait until he sees the Lak- 
ers,” somebody snickered. Others sug- 
gested that West could best help his old 
team by finding the fountain of youth 
and coming back as himself, the match- 
less Mr. Clutch who as a high-scoring 
guard led the Lakers into the N.B.A 
playoffs 14 times in 14 years. The post- 
West Lakers had been a crying shame, 
winding up the 1976 season next to last 
in the Pacific Division with a dismal rec- 
ord of 40 wins and 42 losses 

One Look. But that was last sea 
son. Now, with West back again, this 
time as Mr. Coach, the Lakers are lead- 
ing their division and it is their oppo- 
nents who are lachrymose. The turn- 
around is all the more remarkable for 
having been accomplished primarily 
with last year’s goats, not this year’s free 
agents. The Laker starting lineup, with 
the exception of former Celtic Don Cha- 
ney, is drawn from last season's roster 
But 33 wins, including 20 straight home- 
court victories, v. 16 losses are evidence 
of the turn-around West has wrought 

At 38, West has thrown himself into 
coaching with the same verve that 
marked his playing days. After the first 
Laker workout this fall, an exhausted 
West came down with the flu and was 
unable to make the second day of prac- 
tice. Explains Center Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar, only half jokingly: “He took one 
look at us and we made him sick.” 

West quickly got down to the busi- 
ness of healing the Lakers. He patiently 
taught the tricks of his trade, and waited 
for a few wins to reinforce his message 
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Says West: “This team does not match 
up with the best I’ve ever seen. There's 
no reason we should be doing as well as 
this now. But a good chemistry has de- 
veloped among the players after winning 
a few games.” The players credit West's 
intensity and contagious enthusiasm 
Says Forward Tom Abernethy: “One big 
reason we're winning is that Coach West 
has us believing we can.” 

If anyone can be believed about bas 
ketball, it is Jerry West. Few have mas- 
tered the game as thoroughly as this 
open-faced country boy from West Vir- 
ginia. In his 14 seasons as a player, West 
scored 25,192 points—a record that has 
been topped only by Wilt Chamberlain 
and Oscar Robertson. Along the way 
West shoveled off 6.238 assists—mean- 





ing he gave away more points than all 
buta few superstars score in an entire ca- 
reer, Says Laker Forward Don Ford: “I 
watched him play on TV when I was 
growing up. As far as I'm concerned, ev 
erything he says is gospel.” 

Still, the transition from team mem- 
ber to coach can be tough. and West's 
prospects seemed particularly slim. Af- 
ter all. he was an inexperienced perfec- 
uionist with a collection of castoffs that 
boasted but one real star, Abdul-Jabbar 
Faced with this situation, West made a 
key decision that would have been dif- 
ficult for someone with less self-confi- 
dence: instead of the usual single aide 
he hired two experienced assistant 
coaches. Jack McCloskey, former Port- 
land Trail Blazer coach, directs the Lak- 
ers’ defensive training; Stan Albeck. who 
once coached with Wilt Chamberlain 
and who helped develop Artis Gil- 
more into the A.B.A.’s best big man, de- 
vised a 44-page playbook to exploit 
Abdul-Jabbar’s peerless gifts 

No Chalk. Freed by his assistants 
from chalking diagrams on a _ black- 
board, West has concentrated on over- 
all strategy and getting the best possi- 
ble play from his charges. But it is in 
inspiring somewhat lackluster talents 
that he has excelled. With the coach 
leading the cheers, the Los Angeles 
bench resembles a rah-rah college crew 
more than a collection of blasé profes- 
sionals. West passes the hours on planes 
and in the team bus building the Lak- 
ers’ confidence and, seemingly, willing 
them into winners. A genuine camara- 
derie has developed among the Lakers, 
and West has led the off-court high jinks 
where such cohesiveness begins 

The results have proved beneficial 
to coach as well as players. West had 
grown bored with retirement, just play- 
ing golf and tending his investments 
Says Assistant Coach Albeck: “What 
Jerry missed when he quit was not just 
the game. it was the bus.” Jerry West is 
back on the bus and the Lakers are back 
on the winning road 





BYPLAY /ROGER KAHN 


Les Canadiens: The Politics of Pucks 


On the sixth floor of a Masonic tem- 
ple, at the intersection of Sherbrooke 
and St. Mare in Montreal, actors wield- 
ed hockey sticks as they rehearsed a play 
called Les Canadiens. The author. Rick 
Salutin, sat to one side, commenting on 
his work with noncommittal tenderness 

“There are some effective scenes 
Sports and politics. Hockey and the elec- 
tions. We begin long ago on the Plains 
of Abraham, with General Wolfe wear- 
ing a Maple Leaf uniform. Wolfe dies 
and a French farm boy throws away the 
gun that killed him. The boy doesn't 
want war any more. When he throws 
the gun, it becomes a hockey stick and 
we are in the present.” 

Politicizing sport, a dangerous busi 


ness, Is never more seductive than when 
one wanders in Montreal. In suburban 
Verdun, swarms of children trying to 
win a midget hockey tournament skate 
under a flag showing white fleur-de-lis 
on a field of blue. The flag symbolizes 
Quebec and French Canadian nation 
alism. In the Forum, one finds Les Ca- 
nadiens de Montréal defending their 
National Hockey League championship 
in a setting that proclaims élan. Fo- 
rum announcements on goals are bi- 
lingual, Always the French Montréal 
but par Yvan Cournoyer’—comes first 
Watching Canadiens named Guy La- 
fleur and Jacques Lemaire outskate 
Visiting players named Cameron and 
Maloney. bringing a certain sense of 
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history to the place, one can confuse a 
hockey team with a political movement 
That makes as much sense as con- 
fusing war in Viet Nam with the Cot- 
ton Bowl. which may be what Lyndon 
Johnson did 

Proud Traditions. As Salutin’s play 
suggests, there was a time when Les 
Canadiens worked as a symbol for Que- 
bec spirit. The French of Canada, proud 
of their traditions and staunch in their 
Roman Catholicism, felt repressed by 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism. In 1955 
when Maurice Richard, the great Mon- 
treal forward, was suspended by Clar- 
ence Campbell, the league president, 
for scuffling with an official, French 
fans smashed shop windows along Rue 
Ste. Catherine. Although this was a 
melee, not a rational debate, popular 
sociologists went as wild as the fans 
Les Canadiens. they suggested, were 
not merely a hockey team. Rather they 


day we'd have to play for Ottawa. Jokes 
were all these were. | mean the record 
sort of indicates that we get along.” 

Serge Savard, a tall, black-haired de- 
fenseman who was raised in northern 
Quebec, says most of his French friends 
in and out of hockey are having second 
thoughts about Quebec independence. “I 
would say on the team nobody really 
supports it.” Scotty Bowman—William 
Scott Bowman—the coach, is bilingual 
In French and English, he is preoccu- 
pied with theories of hockey. “We're 
winning 80% of our games,” he says 
“It's almost frightening. We skate well, 
but I think we begin with defense. A 
fine goalie, good defense.” The elec- 
tions? “We won that night. We beat St 
Louis.” Bowman is simply not a polit- 
ical man 

Ken Dryden, the goaltender, has a 
law degree from McGill. Tall and in- 


tellectual, Dryden sees his team as a du- 


RACE—SYGMA 





A PASSIONATE CLUTCH OF MONTREAL CANADIENS HOCKEY FANS 
The team that is, or the team that people perceive? 


embodied all that might have been had 
Montcalm, not Wolfe, carried that Sep- 
tember day in 1759 

Last spring, after some uneven sea- 
sons, Les Canadiens returned the Stan- 
ley Cup to Quebec by sweeping the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers. This season Les 
Canadiens have outdistanced the rest of 
the league. On one November night 
when they were playing St. Louis, the 
Parti Québécois, which supports inde- 
pendence for the province, swept an 
election, The temptation to see Les Ca- 
nadiens as symbolic of the independence 
movement stirred again. Again, Les Ca- 
nadiens were more than a hockey team 
Now they represented political activism 
Such theories are impervious to every- 
thing but facts 

Doug Risebrough, out of Guelph. 
Ont., is a gifted center who rooms with 
Mario Tremblay, from Alma, Que. “Our 
team is about half French,” he says. 
‘and people from the media sometimes 
look for strains. But there aren’t any 
Election night you heard some jokes 
The Anglos were through here. The next 
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ality “First,” he says, “is what we are 
a hockey team that wins. That's what 
we are and all we are, really. But be- 
yond that, there’s the way people per- 
ceive us. More than a hockey team. That 
sort of thing. If you think about it 
enough, you can ask yourself which are 
you, the team that is or the team that 
people perceive?” 

“They're both,” suggested Salutin, 
an existentialist. I polled his cast. Ev- 
ery actor supported Quebec indepen- 
dence. I polled more hockey players. 
Well nourished and prosperous, Les Ca- 
nadiens like Quebec as it is. 

Home Ice. The actors played a sym- 
bolic scene with intensity. The athletes 
talked about endurance. The director 
smoothed some rough spots. Scotty Bow- 
man discussed “home ice advantage.” 
Les Canadiens represent good hockey 
The Parti Québécois represents French 
Canadian political protest. The two 
meet only in Salutin’s play. One can ap- 
preciate the intensity of hockey in Que- 
bec, deeply and pleasurably, without 
having to see slapshots as metaphors 





Born. To Peggy Fleming, 28, world 
figure-skating champion in 1966 at age 
17, and Dr. Gregory Jenkins, 31: their 
first child, a son; in Stanford, Calif. 
Name: Andrew Thomas. Fleming, who 
brought the U.S. its only gold medal 
from the 1968 Grenoble Winter Olym- 
pics, continued pirouetting for the Hol- 
iday on Ice troupe until last September 

os 

Engaged. Patricia Bowman, 67, the 
“American Pavlova” who opened Radio 
City Music Hall in 1932 with Ray Bol- 
ger, later danced with Ballet Theater: 
and Albert Kaye, 75, retired theatrical 
producer, who 40 years ago had hired 
her to choreograph a ballet. At the time, 
Kaye proposed to Bowman, but she re- 
fused to mix marriage and a career. Last 
fall Widower Kaye proposed again, and 
this time she accepted 

a 

Married. David Carradine, 36, film 
actor (Bound for Glory) and son of sa- 
turnine-visaged Movie Veteran John 
and Linda Gilbert, 27, of Malibu, Calif.; 
in Munich, where Carradine has been 
making an Ingmar Bergman film (see 
CINEMA). Both Carradine and Gilbert 
had been married before, she to Roger 
McGuinn, founder of the rock group 
the Byrds 

o 

Married. Anne Baxter, 53, film ac- 
tress (All About Eve, The Razor's Edge) 
who quit the screen to live on an iso- 
lated cattle station in the Australian 
outback with her second husband, Ran- 
dolph Galt, and wrote about it in /n- 
termission; and Wall Street Investment 
Banker David Klee, 69; she for the third 
time, he for the fourth; in Manhattan 

a 

Divorce Revealed. Roger Vadim. 
49, French film director (Barbarella). 
and his fourth wife, Munitions Heiress 
Catherine Schneider, 33; after four years 
as lovers and one year of marriage, one 
child: in Paris. Vadim on marriage 
“You bring a mistress flowers, and she 
accepts them as a lovely present. A 
wife only notices when you don’t bring 
flowers.” 

2 

Died. David E. Finley, 86, the soft- 
spoken South Carolina lawyer who was 
the planner and first director (1938-1956) 
of the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; at his home in Georgetown 
The idea, the money—and the first great 
collection for the gallery—came from 
Steel Magnate Andrew W. Mellon, who 
as Secretary of the Treasury in 1927 and 
later as Ambassador to Great Britain 
had taken on Finley as his most trusted 
associate. The enormous marble muse- 
um opened in 1941, and Finley persuad- 
ed other great collectors, notably Sam- 
uel Kress, Lessing Rosenwald and Peter 
and Joseph Widener, to contribute their 
paintings and sculptures as well 
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DINE'’S QUADRUPLE IMAGE—THE EERIE ASPECT OF A SNAKE'S SHUCKED SKIN 


Self-Portraits in Empty Robes 


Jim Dine has often rendered ordi- 
nary objects—a coat, a zipper, neckties, 
hats—with a wry and knowing line. He 
has whimsically strung C-clamps and 
wrenches, hammers and saws, along the 
edges of his paint-splashed canvases. His 
works are partly autobiographical, since 
he was entranced as a child by the tools 
in his father’s hardware store in Cin- 
cinnati. But unlike most of the artists 
clustered under the umbrella of Pop art, 
Dine claimed issue from the expression- 
ist tradition. “My work is the opposite 
to cool,”” he once remarked 

In his new show at Manhattan's 
Pace Gallery (through Feb. 12), Dine 
once again deals with a commonplace 
object—a bathrobe, which he has paint- 
ed over and over again with the per- 
sistence of Monet inspecting a lily pond 
But the mood has changed. At 41, Dine 
has become a more somber painter, and 
a more ambitious one 

Garden Shears. The robe is not a 
completely new motif for Dine. It goes 
back to 1964. when he saw an ad il- 
lustrating one in the New York Times 
“There was nobody in the bathrobe,” 
he later remarked, “but when I saw it, 
it looked like me. I thought I was in it.” 
It became, in effect. a kind of self-por- 
trait without the self, with the slightly 
eerie aspect of a snake’s shucked skin 
The bathrobe in Dine’s new paintings 
confronts the eye with a proprietorial 
air, the folds straight and columnar, the 
sleeves akimbo. The open V of the la- 
pels gapes like a pair of garden shears 
Against the odds, Dine has extracted a 
quite monumental presence from the 
floppy, unpromising substance of terry 
toweling 

The first impression is of peach- 
fuzz abstract expressionism—big, suave, 
one-color surfaces. But the sunset colors 

mauve, rose, gray and a rich eccle- 
siastical red—are neatly tuned by Dine’s 
drawing, which gives exactly the right 
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definition to the edge of a sleeve, the cor- 
rect visual weight to the shadow in a 
fold. It is beaux-arts drawing applied 
with a kind of gentle irony to the ma- 
trix of abstract-expressionist — style 
Dine’s older paintings of robes in the 
‘60s were done with acrylic and house 
paint; they had the “industrial” look 
common to a lot of Pop art—clean, flat, 
unresonant. But, says he, “the robes glow 
now,” thanks to the traditional oil paint 

This is not an easy exhibition to 
shake. The robes stick in the memory 
like apparitions, benefiting from the Ro- 
mantic imagery of cowled monks and 
stalking mummies to which they allude 
As painting, they are the most author- 
itative images Dine has yet produced 
The whimsy of his earlier work has 
boiled offat last Robert Hughes 


RAPHAEL PAINTING DARKENED BY VARNISH (LEFT) & NOW NEWLY RESTORED 


2 


Raphael Transfigured 


When Raphael suddenly died in 
1520 at the age of 37, his last work, the 
Transfiguration, was acclaimed as a 
masterpiece by the file of Cardinals and 
connoisseurs who trooped past his bier 
and saw the painting near by. The 
strong, graceful figures, the supple, con- 
tinuous modeling, the ecstatic vision of 
a gravity-free Christ rising into the air 
above Mount Tabor—these struck Ra- 
phael’s admirers not only as the quin- 
tessence of his style but as a climax of 
the entire Renaissance system of ideal 
figure painting 

At Napoleon’s orders, the Transfig- 
uration was taken off to the Louvre, and 
in 1802 it was heavily varnished for pro- 
tection. The varnish gradually darkened 
to an ocher soup, contributing to the tra- 
ditional idea that Raphael, a draftsman 
withoul peer, was a mediocre colorist 
The change also raised the suspicion in 
some specialists’ minds that the lower 
and darker half of the painting, depict- 
ing the cure of a boy’s madness by di- 
vine grace, had actually been done by 
Raphael's pupil Giulio Romano 

In 1972 Professor Deoclecio Redig 
de Campos, the Vatican's director-gen- 
eral of pontifical monuments, decided 
toclean the Transfiguration. The results, 
newly unveiled in Rome, are spectac- 
ular: the familiar dirty greens of the sky 
have given way to a deep, dazzling blue; 
the dead areas of tone sparkle with lost 
nuances of color; and the modeling of 
flesh has acquired a high, suave fullness 
that had been submerged in the murk 
What stood revealed, said Redig de 
Campos, was “a Raphael who, in his 
last work, had dared to show himself 
comparable to the greatest colorists of 
the time, that is to say, the Venetians 
We have been given back a new Ra- 
phael, a transfigured Transfiguration.” 














“T love being rich. I love playing ten- 
nis and not being cold in the winter. | 
am the original Horatio Alger story.” 
The “I” is Diana Ross, who will tell some 
of that story in a March 6 NBC special 
featuring songs, dances and other acts. 
Paying tribute to black entertainers who 
paved the way for her, she dresses up as 
Josephine Baker, Ethel Waters, Billie Hol- 
iday and Bessie Smith. Ross, 32, iden- 
Uifies especially with Holiday, whose life 
she portrayed in her first movie, Lady 
Sings the Blues. Says Diana: “Billie 
needed a lot of love. She had so much 
luxury and loveliness around her, but 
was still so very much alone in a crowd.” 
o 

From Russia without love came a 
biting film critique in the Soviet news 
paper /zvestia. The plot is “pretty naive 
and banal,” and the purpose of the film 
is to “arouse a psychosis against the So- 
viet Union in the Western countries 
—the evil atmosphere of days long since 
gone.” The offending movie: Telefon, a 
U.S. spy flick now being filmed in Hel- 
sinki, Cast as a brainy KGB agent who 
goes to the U.S. on a mission, Charles 
Bronson is denounced by /zvestia as “the 
stereotype immutable hero of thriller- 
type movies.” Is Bronson crushed? Nyer 
“They must like that,” he says. “I un- 
derstand I'm very popular in Russia 

o 

It wasn’t the Snake River Canyon 
this time, but Daredevil Evel Knievel 
came a cropper anyway. CBS-TV had 
signed him up for a live 90-minute mini- 
Jaws show: he was to vault his Harley 
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64-ft.-wide of “killer 


tub full 
sharks.” On a trial run before the show. 


over a 


Knievel made it over the sharks but 
skidded into a retaining wall in Chica- 
go’s International Amphitheater and for 
the 13th time in his frangible career 
broke some bones: the right forearm and 
the left collarbone (his 55th and 56th 


breaks). After putting out a blizzard of 


P.T. Barnum-like press releases, all CBS 
got for its $500,000 fee was some taped 
footage of the crash, which it duly 
showed several times along with some 
live daredevil stunts. Meanwhile. twelve 
sharks shipped up from Florida for the 
show found themselves not only unem- 
ployed in the very cold Midwest but with 
their reputation as man-eaters im- 





SINGER DIANA ROSS AS (CLOCK WISE FROM TOP 
LEFT) JOSEPHINE BAKER, BILLIE HOLIDAY, 
BESSIE SMITH & IN A SCENE 

FROM A CHORUS LINE 


pugned. Sniffed one expert: “This load 
of sharks would have just been fright- 
ened silly if Knievel had landed in the 
middle of them 
a 

The trial was followed by a quick 
sentencing—and Claudine Longet, con 
victed of criminally negligent homicide 
in the gunshot death of her lover, Ski 
Champ Vladimir (Spider) Sabich, was 
condemned to 30 days in the county jail 
Although Longet pleaded with Judge 
George E. Lohr not to separate her from 
her three “very gentle and open” chil 
dren, Lohr did not relent. To impose no 
jail sentence, he said. might “unduly de 
preciate the seriousness of the offense 
or undermine respect for the law.” Lon- 
get chose not to appeal her conviction 
but she told a phalanx of reporters that 
she had been unfortunate to fall “into 
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the hands of a district attorney more 
concerned with his own ambitions than 
with truth and justice.” 
- 
It seems only yesterday that she was 
a mere princess, but the British are get- 


ting ready to mark the Silver Jubilee of 


Queen Elizabeth Il. The Queen ascended 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952. and official por- 
traits of the royal family were released 
last week to mark the date. The main 
festivities, however, will take place in 
June because, explains a palace spokes- 
man, “February is no Ume to conduct a 
celebration.” The summer jubilee events 
will include parades, river pageants. 
bonfires and visits by the Queen to near- 
ly every corner of the British Isles. The 
British Tourist Authority has issued a 
32-page booklet listing scores of 25th- 
anniversary events before and after the 
national thanksgiving service at St 
Paul's Cathedral on June 7. Even Lon- 
don’s transit authority is getting into the 
spirit: a fleet of 25 silver-painted double- 
decker buses will tool around the city 


Since the New York Rangers hock- 
ey team has scared almost nobody this 
season, their French Canadian goalie 
Gilles Gratton hit on a terror tactic of 
his own. He bought a $300 fiber-glass 
mask that looks like a snarling lion with 
flashing fangs. “I'm a Leo,” Gratton ex- 
plained. “This mask becomes me.” Mix- 
ing his menagerie metaphors, Gratton 
added. “That's no bull. I really feel 
stronger.” Gratton’s famous teammate 
Phil Esposito thinks the bright mask “is 
terrific. It makes Gratton happier, so he 
plays better.” Indeed, the Rangers won 
a victory the very first time the goalie 
wore teeth. But Emile Francis, coach of 
the losing St. Louis Blues, declined to 
blame the mask. “If a player is close 
enough to see it, he’s not looking at it.’ 
said Francis dryly. “He’s looking for a 
hole in the net.” Fangs a lot 

. 

The 1977 contest for the Spiro Ag- 
new Memorial Ethnic Slur Award 
which last year went to Earl! Butz. is al- 
ready under way. A strong early bid has 


QUEEN ELIZABETH Il MARKS HER SILVER JUBILEE: A PRINCESS ONLY YESTERDAY 





RANGER GRATTON SHOWS FANGS 


been made by Federal Trade Commis 
sioner Paul Rand Dixon, who called Con 


sumer Watchdog Ralph Nader a “son of 


a bitch” and a “dirty Arab” in a Jan 
17 speech before the Grocery Manufac 
turers of America. Nader's offense was 
charging that the commission coddled 
industry at the expense of the public 
Dixon's semiapologetic remarks to a re 
porter did not help matters much. Con- 


ceding that his slur on Nader, who is of 


Lebanese descent. had been a mistake 
he added. “I! understand there are Ar 
abs who are not dirty.” A conventional 
letter of apology failed to mollify Na 
der. Said he: Dixon's 16-year record as 
a commissioner plus his “deep-rooted 
prejudice” make him unfit to hold a high 
Government office 
. 

At the age of five. Jean-Paul Sartre 
envisaged love as it was in books—"the 
seducer and the femme fatale.” At age 
eleven, he lied to friends that he “had a 
mistress and we were going to hotels 
In an interview published in the French 
weekly. Le Nouvel Observateur, the 
French philosopher, 71, admits that the 
subject he has thought about most over 
the years is not existentialism. but wom- 
en. “Even when I am thinking of sub- 
jects that have no direct connection with 
women, | am thinking of them.” He 
looked down on women as inferiors un- 
lil at the Sorbonne. he met Simone de 
Beauvoir, now 69, who became his long- 
time friend and lover. Says Sartre: “I 
had found a woman who was equal to 
what I was as a man. It is. I think, that 
which has saved me from pure mach- 
ismo, Woman has taken her true place 
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CHICKEN GEORGE AND SON TOM 
LLOYD BRIDGES AS CIVIL WAR VETERAN 
« ALEX HALEY WITH LeVAR BURTON AS YOUNG KUNTA KINTE 





BEN VEREEN AS CHICKEN GEORGE AND GEORG STANFORD BROWN AS TOM 





COVER STORIES 


WHY ‘ROOTS’ HIT HOME 


In Chicago, they were talking about “Haley’s comet.” To — subject of Roots is: Why? Why did this work become an 
Auanta TV Executive Neil Kuvin, it was “Super Bowl every _ instant classic, a literary-television phenomenon?” Raspberry 
night.” In New York, Executive Director Vernon Jordan of finally concluded: “As Louis Armstrong supposedly said 
the National Urban League called it “the single most spec- _... when someone asked him “What is jazz?’. ‘If you have to 



































tacular educational experience in race relations in | ask. I can’t tell you.’ ” 
America.” a Without doubt, the medium had much to do with 
What they were talking about was ABC’s epic dra- the impact of the message. Haley learned about 
matization of Alex Haley's book Roots. For eight his earliest ancestors from an elderly Gambian gri- 
consecutive nights, tens of millions of Amer- @ WY ‘ ot (storyteller), a living repository of oral history 
icans were riveted by Haley's story of his fam- who sat him down in the tiny village of Juffure 
ily’s passage from an ancestral home in Africa and recited for him the centuries-old saga of 
to slavery in America and, finally, to freedom his West African clan dating back seven gen- 
Along the way, Americans of both races dis- erauions to the warrior Kunta Kinte. Mod- 
covered that they share a common heritage, ern Americans learned about Haley's lin- 
however brutal; that the ties that link them eage in much the same way—huddled in a 
to their ancestors also bind them to each oth- semicircle in their living rooms around that 
er, Thus, with the final episode, Roots was no electronic-age griof, the television set 
longer just a bestselling book and a boffo TV The sheer number of people who were 
production but a social phenomenon, a po- exposed to Roors is staggering. Across the 
tenuially important bench mark in US, race country, theaters and restaurants lost busi- 
relations ness as customers stayed home to watch the 
Harvard Sociologist Thomas Pettigrew serialization. Hostesses arranged party plans 
compared Roors to the aftermath of John a so that guests could watch installments. Bar- 
Kennedy's assassination as a major television tenders kept their patrons from leaving only 
event. Some black leaders viewed Roots as the by switching their TV sets from hockey and bas- 
most important civil rights event since the ketball games to Roots, In all, some 130 million 
1965 march on Selma, an overstatement per- Americans watched at least part of the series. Seven 
haps, but an indication of the depths of their of the eight episodes ranked among the Top Ten in all- 
feelings time TV ratings (the other three: this year’s Super 
What were the reasons for Roors' huge suc- Bowl, Parts | and 2 of Gone With the Wind). The 
cess? Wrote Washington Post Columnist William last episode drew an audience of 80 million, smash- 
Raspberry: “The only question remaining on the BA ing the record set last November by the first half of 
GWTW, which told much the same story but 
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RACES 


from the other side and smothered in magnolia blossoms 

The ABC dramatization spurred a rush for the 688-page 
book, which has gone into 14 printings since it was published 
in October. Sales hit a one-day peak of 67,000 on the third 
day of the TV series; so far, about 750,000 copies have been 
sold (list price: $12.50). To keep up with the soaring demand. 
Doubleday, the publisher, will have | million copies in print 
by March 1. In many cities, it became common for copies of 
Roots to be stolen from stores. In New York City, thieves 
broke a display window in a Doubleday bookstore on Fifth Av- 
enue and stole all the copies of Roots. Peddlers are hawking 
stolen copies for $5 and up in New York and on Washing- 
ton’s buses, subways and street corners 

At a suburban Los Angeles department store one day 
last week, some 3,000 people lined up with copies for Haley 
to autograph. To his astonishment, he said, he “encountered 
only five persons who didn’t have more than one copy of the 
book, Some came with as many as eight. One woman gave 
me two copies and said the second was for the baby in her 
stomach.” 


o far, Haley has made well over $1 million in royalties, 

and the money seems bound to flow in even faster. To 

promote the book, he is making a three-month lecture 

tour. In addition, a two-record album telling of his hunt 
for roots will soon be on the market: a more detailed version 
will be forthcoming as a book, titled Search. Finally, he says, 
there are plans for further TV series. perhaps concentrating 
on young Kunta Kinte in Africa or his descendants’ story 
just after the Civil War 

According to Haley, Roots is used in courses at 276 col- 
leges and universities, and many high schools are also setting 
up courses around the book. In addition, publishers in 13 coun- 
tries have bought translation rights. Thus, with a paperback 
edition scheduled in the U.S. in October.* Roors is well on 
the way to becoming one of the bestselling books in years. 
though it has far to go to catch up with Margaret Mitchell's 
Gone With the Wind, which has sold 21 million copies. in hard- 
back and paperback, since 1936 
It was the TV dramatization that set off this vast craving 

for the book and that reached so deeply into Americans’ 
minds, Part of its success may have come from the use of fa- 
miliar techniques of TV melodrama—with a twist: the heroes 
and heroines were black. Said black Historian Benjamin 
Quarles of Morgan State College in Maryland: “There was the 
threat of violence, the appeal of sex, all building up to a won- 
derful climax—all the things that make for good television.” 


Haley. strapped for cash, sold the paperback rights to Dell in 1967 for only 
$5.000—a deal that he would like to renegotiate 


ROOTS FANS SEEKING HALEY’S AUTOGRAPH AT A STORE IN SUBURBAN LOS ANGELES 
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Whatever the reason for the TV version’s popularity, it 
did not necessarily have much to do with artistic merit. Lead- 
ing TV critics had, at best, serious reservations about the se- 
ries, and many panned it outright. The Chicago Sun-Times’ 
William Granger, complaining of “puerile” writing and “car- 
icatures,” described Roots as “so transparently bad at times 
that I was filled with embarrassment.” TIME’s own critic, 
Richard Schickel. labeled the TV production as “ Mandingo 
for middlebrows.” He wrote that Roors offered “almost no 
new insights, factual or emotional.” about slavery; instead. 
there was “a handy compendium of stale melodramatic 
conventions.” 

Many critics and other viewers, while readily conceding 
that the TV series was not a precisely accurate recounting of 
history (few dramatizations are),nonetheless praised the pro- 
duction for what one of them called its mythic veracity. They 
had a point. For millions of Americans, Roots was real—if 
not necessarily literally true (see ESSAY) 

For all its artistic shortcomings, Roots had a raw, visceral 
impact on many viewers. A handful of people, mostly teen- 
agers, reacted violently. In Greenville, Miss., some white ju- 
nior high school students taunted blacks: “You ol’ slave, my 
granddaddy owned you once upon a time.” Chanting “Roots. 
roots, roots,” a gang of black toughs roughed up four white 
youths at Detroit's Ford High School. A well-to-do white wom- 
an in Atlanta voiced one fear: “I thought Roots was awful 
The blacks were just getting settled down, and this will make 
them angry again.” African History Professor John Henrik 
Clarke of New York’s Hunter College was also concerned 
that Roots would worsen race relations in the short run 

Despite the scattered acts of violence, most observers 
thought that in the long term, Roots would improve race re- 
lations, particularly because of the televised version's pro- 
found impact on whites. Said John Callahan, professor of 
American literature at Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
Ore.: “We now know our roots are inextricably bound with 
the roots of blacks and cannot be separated.” Many observ- 
ers also feel that the TV series left whites with a more sym- 
pathetic view of blacks by giving them a greater appreciation 
of black history 

This. in fact, seemed to have been the case in many white 
households. Admitted Beti Gunter. the wife of a lawyer in Lit- 
Ue Rock, Ark.: “Something inside me tried to say that slav- 
ery wasn't that bad, but now I know that it really was a lot 
worse.” Said Barbara Ash, a vice president of Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx in Chicago: “I just hurt for them. Guilt is not a 
good word to describe my feelings—I felt agony.” Said Lydia 
Levin, a law student at the University of California at Los An- 
geles: “I don’t think I ever sat down and thought about what 
slavery really meant. Whites 
knew that this happened. We 
just didn't have to look at it 
on such a personal level.” 

There seemed to be scarce- 
ly any black Americans, even 
ones who thought they were 
well versed in their race’s his- 
tory. who did not come away 
from their TVs shaken to the 
core by Roots. Said Aurora 
Jackson, a social worker in 
Chicago: “It’s one thing to read 
about this, and another thing 
to see it. My concept of slav- 
ery was always intellectual 
For the first time. I really felt 
I had a picture of how horri- 
ble life was.” 

Like some other blacks. 
Parren Mitchell, the Maryland 
Representative who heads the 
congressional Black Caucus. 
was so deeply disturbed by the 
TV series that he had to stop 
watching afler two episodes 
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Said he: “I couldn't watch the rest. | 
was too angry. If | had met any of my 
white friends. | would have lashed out 
at them from a vortex of primeval an- 
ger.” And yet, Mitchell went on. he re- 
alized that the story “is as much a part 
of our legacy as Andrew Young being 
sworn in as U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations by Thurgood Marshall 
at the White House.” 

Howard Sociologist Clifton Jones 
thought that Roots had a psychological 
impact second only to the black-is-beau- 
tiful movement of the “60s. Said he: “To see the spirit with 
which their much-maligned ancestors survived slavery is a 
great corrective to any lingering inferiority that blacks feel.” 
This memory was shared with whites. Said Allen Counter, a 
black biologist at Harvard: “It sounded like us, it looked like 
us, it was us. We've always wanted whites to understand how 
our backgrounds are different from theirs. Now they should 
understand a little better where we are coming from.” 

Among many blacks, Roors has kindled an intense desire 
to search out their genealogies. Actually, American blacks’ in- 
terest in their African heritage began years ago; among the 
most vivid manifestations were the dashikis and African 
names that became popular in the 1960s. Hence Roots and 
the reaction to it are in a sense as much effect as cause. 

Reflecting the new interest in genealogy, letters to the Na- 
tional Archives in Washington requesting information have 
tripled, to 2,300 a week: applications for permits to use the re- 
search facilities have jumped by 40%, to 560 a week. Most 
blacks, however, may not be able to trace their family trees be- 
fore the Civil War. One reason: until 1870 the federal census 
listed most blacks by age and sex but not by name. Free 
blacks were an exception, but they were not very numerous 
Some won their freedom through service in the Revolution- 
ary War; nobody knows the precise number, but there were 
at least 5,000 who fought with the patriots. 

Because of the scanty records for most blacks, however, 
many despair of ever uncovering their roots. Said Mary 
Gaines, 20, a black secretary at Northeastern University’s Af- 
rican-American Institute in Boston: “I know about my great- 
grandmother, but beyond that it’s a dead end. All the old 
people in my family are gone. | probably won't ever know.” 

Executives at all three commercial TV networks imme- 
diately began looking for ways to cash in on the new interest 
in black history. Paul Monash, a CBS vice president, began 
dickering with Author William Styron for the TV rights to 
his 1967-68 bestseller, The Confessions of Nat Turner. Said Mo- 
nash: “Part of Roots’ brilliance was in the programming. ABC 
caused an explosion by compressing the presentation so that 
the drama had built-in impact. | never liked the format of 
one hour a week, as in Rich Man, Poor Man. Waiting a week 
dispels interest; waiting a day heightens interest.” 


ecause of Roots, Frank Price, president of Universal 

Television, expects to have an easier time selling a se- 

ries called All God's Children, which is based on the 

struggles of a black Southern sharecropper. Roots also 
gave fresh impetus to another Universal production, The New 
Americans, a dramatic series with separate installments on 
blacks, Irish, Italians, Jews and Puerto Ricans. 

As soon as the last episode of Roors ended, widespread de- 
bate began on its long-term effects. Would Roots turn out to 
be chiefly a stimulant for TV executives and black geneal- 
ogists? Or did its huge audience mean that the series might 
be every bit as significant in its own way as the civil rights 
marches of the “60s? A few people insisted that Roots impact 
would be transitory. Said black New York Representative 
Charles Rangel: “It helps people identify and gets conver- 
sations started, but I can’t see any lasting effect.” Black Lit- 
erature Professor Leon Forrest at Northwestern University 
believes that if the show had been televised during the fer- 
ment of the “60s, it might have served as a catalyst. “But we 
are now ina period of some apathy and inwardness.” 
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Yet there are those who argue that the supercharged at- 
mosphere of the 60s would have been precisely the wrong mo- 
ment for Roots. Says Texas Congresswoman Barbara Jordan 
“Everything converged—the right time, the right story and 
the right form. The country, I feel, was ready for it. At some 
other time I don’t feel it would have had that kind of wide- 
spread acceptance and attention—specifically in the “60s 
Then it might have spawned resentments and apprehensions 
the country couldn't have taken. But with things quiet, and 
with race relations moving along at a rate that’s acceptable 
to most Americans, we were ready to take in the full story of 
who we are and how we got that way.” 


broad consensus seemed to be emerging that Roors 

would spur black identity, and hence black pride, and 

eventually pay important dividends. Said Columbia So- 

ciologist Francis lanni: “The civil rights movement 
seemed to be stopping for a breather. This may be a signif- 
icant turning point.” Said Anthony Browne, an assistant vice 
chancellor at the University of California at Berkeley: * Roots 
sensitized a lot of people to the black situation.” 

There can be little doubt of that. But some difficult ques- 
tions arise: Sensitized in what way? How long do white Amer- 
icans need to feel guilty about the evils committed by their 
ancestors? Is there a statute of limitations on guilt? There 
can be no precise answer to those questions, but it may be 
well to remember that it was after all whites who ended slavery 
—belatedly—in a terrible war. Besides, the millions of Amer- 
icans descended from post-Civil War immigrants can scarce- 
ly be charged with the sins of other people’s fathers. There is 
some danger that breast-beating about the past may turn into 
a kind of escapism, distracting attention from the evils of the 
present. Only if Roots turns the anger at yesterday's slavery 
into anger at today’s ghettos will it really matter 

In Washington, members of the congressional Black Cau- 
cus seem to have no idea, yet, how to make use of this anger, of 
the energy unleashed by Roots. “We've been given a piece of 
literature that takes the civil rights struggle to a higher level,” 
said black Congressman John Conyers. “It doesn’t cure unem- 
ployment or take people out of the ghetto. But it’s a democratic 
statement as cloquent as any that’s ever been devised. and 
we've been talking about what can be done with it.” 

For Conyers and other blacks, however, the chief con- 
tribution of Roots—one that also provides its great potential 
for lasting effects—was crystallized in the sixth episode, when 
Kizzy explained to her son Chicken George why she could 
not marry her lover, Sam. “Sam wasn’t like us,” she says. “ No- 
body ever told him where he come from. So he didn't have a 
dream of where he ought to be goin’.” Because of Alex Ha- 
ley’s search, countless American blacks now know, or are try- 
ing to find out. Michigan Congressman Charles Diggs told 
Conyers that “now he understands who he is: now he un- 
derstands what his father used to talk about.” Added Con- 
yers: “You can’t begin to do anything in life until you ca:. 
own up to your blackness and accept yourself in your black- 
ness and others as they are.” 

Like black Americans elsewhere, these Congressmen have 
a sense that because of Roots, something good has happened 
to race relations—even if they cannot quite define what. Per- 
haps it is simply that the gulf between black and white has 
been narrowed a bit and the level of mutual understanding 
has been raised a notch 
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Haley’s R,: Talk, Write, Reunite 


“If Thad been taking hashish, I could 
not have dreamed of this.”’ In the fash- 
ionable Los Angeles community of Che- 
viot Hills, every mail brings bulging sacks 
of letters to Alex Haley—all of it evidence 
of the astonishing impact produced by his 
saga of a black family’s tortuous trail to 
freedom. Haley thinks he knows why 
Roots touched all America. In an inter- 
view last week with TIME Correspondent 
William Marmon, he explained his own 
theory of the Roots phenomenon and told 
how he came to write the hook 


“In this country,” says Alex Haley, 
‘we are young, brash and technologi- 
cally oriented. We are all trying to build 
machines so that we can push a button 
and get things done a millisecond fast- 
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er. Bul as a consequence, we are draw- 
ing away from one of the most priceless 
things we have—where we came from 
and how we got to be where we are 
The young are drawing away from old- 
er people.” 

Haley quickly grants that television 
can be “a positive social influence” 
—how could he not?—but then goes on 
lo castigate the tube for widening the 
generation gap. “TV has contributed to 
killing off the old form of entertainment 
where the family sat around listening 
to older people. TV has alienated youth 
from its elders, and this has cost us cul- 
turally and socially.” 

So has the trend toward divided fam- 
ily units that isolate the aged. he says 
“Just look at the scores of thousands of 
housing tracts in this country, where 
only parents and children live. Think 
of the impact on these children who will 
grow up without close proximity to 
grandparents. There are certain things 
that a grandmammy or a granddaddy 
can do for a child that no one else can 
It’s sort of like stardust—the relation- 
ship between grandparents and chil- 
dren. The lack of this for many chil- 
dren has to have a negative impact on 
society. The edges of these children are 
a little sharper for the lack of it.” The 
universal appeal of Roots, he concludes, 
is based on the average American’s long- 
ing for a sense of heritage 

Magic Bond. Haley even goes so 
far as to advocate an antidote to this 
trend toward rootlessness. Young peo- 
ple can “revolutionize” their own role 
within their families, he says. and he of- 
fers them a three-point prescription. “] 
tell young people to go to the oldest 
members of their family and get as much 
oral history as possible. Many grandpar- 
ents carry three or four generations of 
history in their heads but don't talk 
about it because they have been ignored 
And when the young person starts do- 
ing this, the old are warmed to the cock- 
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les of their souls and will tell a grand- 
child everything they can muster,” 
Then, Haley says, the history of the 
family should be written and a copy sent 
to every member, Haley encourages 
youths to rummage through attics, base- 
ments and closets for illuminating fam- 
ily letters and other memorabilia. “It's 
a simple thing.” says Haley. “But the ex- 
istence ofa written history gives the fam- 
ily something it never had before. There 
is an almost miraculous effect once it ex- 
ists.” Finally, Haley urges. “have fam- 
ily reunions. There is something magic 
about the common sense of a blood 
bond, It's not less magic for black, white, 
brown or polka dot. The reunion gives 
a sense that the family cares about it- 
self and is proud of itself. And there is 
the assumption that you, the family 
member, are obligated to reflect this 
pride and, if possible. add to it.” 
Writing Cook. Because Roors is a 
black family reunion of sorts, Haley sees 
some distinct differences in why whites 
and blacks are so attracted by it. Dis- 
counting speculation that his work 
would unleash black rage, Haley says, 
“I've not heard one murmur of radical- 
ization from blacks. I have heard ebul- 
lience and happiness that the story has 
been told. The blacks who are buying 
books are not buying them to go out and 
fight someone, but because they want 
to know who they are. Roots is all of 
our stories. It's the same for me or any 
black. It’s just a matter of filling in the 
blanks—which person, living in which 
village, going on what ship, across the 
same ocean, slavery, emancipation, the 
struggle for freedom.” Now, Haley says 
“some very important things are hap- 
pening among young blacks. The gen- 
eration of the 1960s was so quick to label 
all older blacks as ‘Uncle Toms.’ Roors 
has helped turn this around. People 
come up and thank me for making them 
go back to their parents and elders. And 
I tell young people to go home and hug 
their grandma and grandpap 
“The white response is more com- 
plicated. But when you start talking 
about family, about lineage and ances- 
try, you are talking about every person 
on earth. We all have it; it's a great 
equalizer. White people come up to me 
and tell me that Roots has started them 
thinking about their own families and 
where they came from. I think the book 
has touched a strong, subliminal pulse 
The origin of Roots is the very kind 
of storytelling Haley lauds. While a boy 
in Henning. Tenn., he first learned of 
the “furthest-back person” his grand- 
mother talked about—Kunta Kinte 
Says Haley: “Grandmother would bub- 
ble with pride about ‘Chicken George 
(Haley's great-great-grandfather], but 
when telling about Kunta Kinte. her 
voice would fill with awe, like she was 
talking about a Bible story.” Haley's col 
lege-educated parents were teachers, his 
mother in the local elementary school 
and his father at black colleges in the 
South. Haley took books out of libraries 
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The new Volaré T-Bar Roof: 
our answer to the vanishing convertible. 


To the new generation of Americans who have never 
known the driving pleasure of wind through the hair, 
we proudly dedicate our new T-Bar Volaré Coupe. 

It feels just as good as it looks. 

It feels free and fresh when open. 

Sound and secure when closed. 

But be advised; when you close it, you're in no 
way closed in. Because the dual pop-in roof panels 
are made of a thick, rich smoked glass. So you can 
easily look up and out at the world. While the worid 
has a hard time looking in. 
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standard comforts that includes big, wide windows; 
big, wide seats; and, of course, the remarkable iso- 
lated transverse suspension. 

As novel as the name implies, the isolated trans- 
verse suspension system imparts a smooth quality 
to Volaré's ride . . . a ride like that of bigger cars. 

C'mon, slip into something more comfortable: the 
new Volaré T-Bar, it's the original top- 
less feeling. 

A matchless feeling you can buy or 
lease as near as your nearest Chrysier- 

Plymouth Dealer. 
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“like lollipops” but found no such sweet- 
ness in school. Graduating with a C av- 
erage from high school at the age of 15, 
he attended college for two years and 
then in 1939 enlisted in the Coast Guard 

As a matter of course, he was shunt- 
ed into the steward’s department. Re- 
counts Haley: “I was on an ammunition 
ship in the southwest Pacific, and the 
big problem was boredom and loneli- 
ness. I had never thought of being a writ- 
er, but I wrote lots and lots of letters 
And crew members began to come to 
me for help in writing love letters. I got 
pretty good at this, and before long it 
kinda got to be I didn’t have to cook 
any more. I just wrote love letters.” 
While copying passages from a book (he 
cannot remember which one), “I felt for 
the first time what good professional 
writing feels like. I got the yen to see if 
I couldn't do the same thing.” 

Haley collected hundreds of rejec- 
tion slips before he finally sold his first 
piece to This Week, a syndicated Sun- 
day supplement. Before long he was 
known as “the cook who writes,” and 
by the time he retired from the Coast 
Guard in 1959 at the age of 37, he had at- 
tained the rank of chief journalist. 
Though he had served for 20 years, he 
received no pension checks—those went 
to one of his two former wives 

Hanging In. Haley moved into a 
basement apartment in New York City’s 
Greenwich Village and tried to support 
himself as a freelance writer. “Everyone 
I knew was saying ‘Writing is nice, but 
why don’t you get a job?” I owed ev- 
eryone. One day a friend called with a 
civil service job that paid $6,000 a year 
I turned it down. I wanted to make it 
writing. My friend banged the phone 
down. I owed him too. I took psychic tn- 
ventory. I looked in the cupboard, and 
there were two cans of sardines, marked 
two for 21¢. I had 18¢ in my pocket 
That's all I had in the world. There was 
nowhere to go but up. I put the sardines 
and the 18¢ in a sack and said to my- 
self that I'd keep them there. And the 
next day I got a check for a piece I'd 
HALEY RESEARCHING AMONG CARD CATALOGUES 
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written.” Today the coins and cans are 
mounted in a collage that hangs in Ha- 
ley’s library—an artful reminder of how 
it feels “hanging in there when you 
didn’t know what would happen.” 
Haley began getting regular assign- 
ments from the Reader's Digest and later 
Playboy, where he inadvertently created 
that magazine’s monthly interview for- 
mat while doing a piece on Jazz Trum- 
peter Miles Davis. Another of his sub- 
jects was Black Muslim Leader Malcolm 
X, which led to his first book. Published 
in 1965, The Autobiography of Malcolm 
X became a 6-million-copy bestseller 
Two weeks after finishing the Mal- 
colm X manuscript, Haley wandered 
into the National Archives Building in 
Washington. The family history, told 
and retold by his grandma, still intrigued 
him. “The Kinte story, which had been 
passed down by many generations of 
slaves, was not elaborate. It was really 
very simple. But it was the story around 
which whole generations coalesced. It 
kept us together. It made us proud of 
who we were and from where we had 
come.” Haley asked a clerk in the mi- 
crofilm room for the 1870 census rec- 
ords of Alamance County, N.C., where 
his forebears had lived. As he recalls 
the day, “It became sort ofa mystical ex- 
perience, turning those reels of film.” 
But after a couple of eye-straining hours. 
he got up to leave. “As I walked out 
through the genealogical reading room. 
I noticed sort of peripherally that un- 
like the usual library scene where peo- 
ple are lolling around, here the people 
were intently bent over the books and ta- 
bles. The thought popped into my head 
that these people were trying to find out 
who they were. I turned around and 
went back into the microfilm room.” 
About an hour later, Haley dis- 
covered what he wanted. “Suddenly I 
found myself looking down: ‘Tom Mur- 
ray, Occupation—blacksmith, and be- 
neath him, ‘Irene, M—for Mulatto,’ and 
their children. The youngest was Eliz- 
abeth, age six. And that really grabbed 
me. That was Aunt Liz. I used to sit on 
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her front porch and play with her long 
gray hair. The experience galvanized 
me. Grandma’s words became real. It 
wasn't that I had not believed her. You 
just didn’t not believe Grandma. But 
there was something about the fact that 
what Grandma had been talking about 
was right there on U.S. Government rec- 
ords in the National Archives, along 
with the Bill of Rights. the Constitution 
and everything else.” 

Haley's twelve years of research and 
writing on Roors had begun. In retro- 
spect, Haley firmly believes it was more 
than his own perseverance that got the 
book finished. “However this sounds,” 
he says, “it was one of those things that 
God in his infinite wisdom and in his 
time and way decided should happen. | 
feel I'm a conduit through which this is 
happening. It was just something that 
was meant to be. | say this because there 
were so many things that had to hap- 
pen over which I had no control. And 
if any one thing hadn't happened, then 
this could not have come together.” 

Success Model. Just as he forth- 
rightly ponders the possibility of divine 
guidance, Haley is unabashedly thrilled 
with the riches that Roots has brought 
him. “It really startles me that the last 
thing | think of now is money.” Though 
he plans only to buy a new stereo, a TV 
and a video-tape machine (to watch re- 
runs of the series, among other things) 
Haley says, “The success in money 
terms is beyond imagination.” 

There is another reward too that 
pleases Haley: black children see 
him as a model for success. One stiff- 
braided little girl, brought with her class 
to meet Haley at a Los Angeles book- 
store, said matter of factly, “I'm going to 
write a bigger book than you.” Replied 
Haley: “Come on, honey, and do it.” 
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Living with the ‘Peculiar Institution’ 





In his novel Love in the Ruins, Walker Percy && 
imagines the Lord leading white people to North i 
America and bestowing that Eden on them with a 
only one strange injunction: There are some people 5 
in a place called Africa. Be careful that youdon‘ten- 4 
slave them. Otherwise But one day in 1619, a B 
Dutch frigate landed at Jamestown, Va., and traded & 

20 black Africans for food and supplies. That was e 
the beginning 5) 

If slavery was America’s original sin, Roors, for } een io 
all its soap opera, sex and violence. seems to have = {§ Sixteen Geer 
had a certain expiatory effect. From the various sy the HeiggantineD 
mythic provinces of TV, which may be the densest’ & code 
core of American imagination now, are gathered a 3 bavip 


virtuous and likable group of heroes: Pa Cartwright 
from the Ponderosa, Lou Grant from The Mary Ty- 
ler Moore Show, affable Sergeant Enright from MacMillan and 
Wife and sweet Sandy Duncan from the apartment upstairs 
But in Roors, they all turn counterfeit—treacherous, violent and 
contemptible. Only one white. Old George. is sympathetic, The 
blacks are noble and enduring. even forbearing when given a 
chance for revenge (Tom's opportunity to whip one of his white 
bosses). However unintentional, an apology from white Amer- 
ica is contained subliminally in all of this—the blockbuster week- 
long programming, the parade of villainous white stars. It is a 
kind of ritual sacrifice of pop heroes, a small but formal self- 
abasement 

But how accurate is television's Roots as history? Novelist 
William Styron (The Confessions of Nat Turner) is harsher than 
most critics. Roots, he says, “is dishonest tripe. It took a crude 
mass-culture approach. It shows how dismally ignorant blacks 
and whites still are about slavery.” As a number of critics have 
noted, there were, to start with, some errors of setting. Styron ob- 
jects that “counties in Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee 
which are as flat as Ping Pong paddles look as if they were shot 
on a back set used for horse operas with a back- 
ground of the San Bernardino Mountains.” 

Another reviewer pointed out that two white 
men would hardly have dared to venture near 
Kunta Kinte’s African village to capture him be- 
cause at that time a war was brewing between 
the English and a local chief, who would prob- 
ably have slaughtered any whites he found in the 
area 

Alex Haley and the TV producers had the 
Lorne Greene character farming cotton in 
Spotsylvania County. Va.; it should have been 


Old man with book; slaves picking cotton 
in 19th century Alabama; Currier & Ives scene of 
plantation life in the Old South. 
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tobacco. Harold Cruse, author of The Crisis of the 
Negro Intellectual, observes: “When you see Leslie 
Uggams and her long polished nails, you just have 
to laugh.” Although Cruse liked Roors, he thought 
‘the ending was contrived, commercialized and ro- 
manticized. For one thing, under those conditions. 
you don’t just tie up a plantation owner to a tree 
and then get into a wagon and casually drive away 
as if there weren't bloodhounds and night riders who 
would track you down.” 

There are more substantive complaints. Histo- 
rian James Brewer Stewart says, “The master /slave 
relationship was ridden with ambiguity. Plantation 
overseers and owners were not all-powerful. They 
were lied by a system of reciprocal rights and ob- 
ligations.” Roots often has a flattened, cartoon qual- 
ity: the whites nearly all villainous, the blacks uniformly heroic 
Africa is romanticized to the point that it seems a combination 
of 3rd century Athens and Club Méditerranée, with peripatetic 
philosophers afoot and Claude Lévi-Strauss expected for dinner 

Yet as a psychological event, if not as history, Roots surely 
transcends its mistakes. Haley called his saga “faction.” and 
therefore it cannot be evaluated merely as history or merely as 
an entertainment. As either one of those, it fails. Yet as both, in 
resonance with the long, complex American experience on the 
subject, Roots is extremely powerful 

The distinction between cathartic melodrama and historical 
events needs attention. however, if only because professional his- 
torians themselves have so much trouble respecting it. Slavery. 
so obvious in its lurid immorality. is apt to become especially dis- 
torted in the hands of American historians. “What is it about 
the black experience,” asks Author Michael Novak, “that pro- 
duces in so many good minds, black and white, a positive lust 
for corruptions of elementary sense?” The answers are probably 
1) guilt and 2) ideology 

DOK COLLECTION It is useful, though not extenuating, to point 
out that Americans did not invent slavery. Their 
form of chattel slavery, however, was uniquely 
ugly. Still, slavery has a long. dishonorable his- 
tory. The Sumerians of Mesopotamia kept slaves 
before 2000 B.C.. and the Code of Hammurabi 
laid down rules governing the practice. In eight 
years, Caesar sent back some 500,000 slaves from 
Gaul to work mines, plantations and public 
projects; some, of course, became gladiators. The 
Domesday Book recorded 25,000 slaves in Eng- 
land. Races from the Mayans to the Muslims to, 
notably, black Africans have kept slaves for many 
centuries, in varying degrees of misery 
and servitude. The Malays sometimes paid their 
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debts by giving. say. a child into. slavery 

There are even some perversely approving 
things to be said for slavery: that in its earliest 
form, it actually marked a humanitarian improve- 
ment in the laws of war, since it involved the cap- 
ture of prisoners instead of their slaughter. Oddly. 
it was nol a primitive practice, in one sense, be- 
cause it required a stable and settled society in 
order to take root. 

Only by the nimblest sophistry could slavery 
be countenanced in a “civilized” society like 18th 
and 19th century America. Slavery has tortured 
American historians for generations: slavery the- 
ses and revisions of them have writhed through 
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the stream of historiography for 150 years or  Sjgye playing the banjo and an illustration from an early version of 
longer. Uncle Tom’s Cabin showing whipping at the stake. 


Writers like Frederick Law Olmsted, a North- 
erner who traveled through the South in the 1850s and wrote 
three books about Southern life. emphasized the lurid, brutal 
and simply inefficient aspects of slavery in order to promote the 
abolitionist cause. This was a Simon Legree approach to the sub- 
ject—and there are aspects of such simplism in Roots. 

The trends that followed: 

> The Magnolias-and-Banjos School. This interpretation, 
promoted in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, was elab- 
orated by the Southern historian Ulrich B. Phillips. The prem- 
ise, which influenced historians well into this century, had it 
that blacks were innately lazy and incompetent, capable of 
working only under compulsion. In this view, blacks were 
childlike innocents, perhaps biologically inferior, slavery, what- 
ever its excesses, was a generally benign means of giving the 
colored people civilized ways. Gone With the Wind carried 
that general message 

> Blacks as Devastated Victims. This view predominated 
from the late “40s through the Kennedy Administration. His- 
torian Stanley Elkins, building on black Sociologist E. Franklin 
Frazier’s work in the 1930s, detailed in Slavery (1959) a view 
that whites had done to blacks what the Nazis did to the Jews. 
Blacks were—and are—acted upon; they do not themselves act, 
because their culture was broken by slavery and its racist af- 
termath. The view awakened liberal guilt and paralleled the rise 
of the white civil rights movement. The Moynihan report de- 
scribed the devastation of black family life and asked Govern- 
ment aid to try to invigorate it again. 

> Blacks as Strong, Proud, Culturally Cohesive. The trend 
began with the Lyndon Johnson years and the rise of militant 
blacks who scorned the devastated-victim theory as unworthy 
and abject. The Moynihan report was rejected, if not disproved 
Historian Herbert Gutman began work on the view of the black 
family as shrewd, strong, not nearly as weakened as it had 
seemed. The extended family had resources unsuspected by 
whites. 

Yet if blacks had not indeed been broken by slavery, why 
did they put up with it? (One answer is that they did not, but 
responded with thousands of acts of sabotage. from nuisance to 
insurrection.) 

There is a withering crossfire of pedantries in nearly all ac- 
ademic discussions of slavery and American blacks. Two years 
ago, in a book called Time on the Cross, Economist-Historians 
Robert Fogel and Stanley Engerman accumulated a mass of 
data on antebellum life in the South. They fed their statistics 
into computers and came up with an astonishing portrait of slav- 
ery as a highly rational and efficient system that gave the South 
considerable economic growth and a high standard of living for 
all Southerners, both black and white. While admitting the im- 
morality of slavery, Fogel and Engerman found that blacks in 
the South, propelled by self-interest and the work ethic, out- 
fitted with a Victorian code of middle-class behavior learned 
from their masters. did remarkably well under the “peculiar 
instituuion.” 

The Fogel and Engerman thesis, rather weirdly cheerful. 
seemed a relapse back to something like the banjo school. It 
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brought a fusillade of rebuttal, most of it convincing. Fogel and 
Engerman argued that blacks were willing collaborators in an un- 
fair but workable capitalist system: owners got free labor, blacks 
got economic rewards and family stability if they played along. 
This was one attempt to explain how blacks could be strong and 
cohesive and yet still be slaves. 

Gutman, in one of his counterarguments, came up with this 
formula: family stability among black slaves—now widely ac- 
cepted, despite the breakup of many families by sale—was a 
strong anti-insurrectionist force. Roots seems to agree with this 
explanation. When Kunta Kinte plans to run away for a second 
time, despite his partially amputated foot and love for Bell, she 
tells him that her first husband was killed for running away and 
her children sold off, and that now she is pregnant again. If 
slaves revolt or run away, the family is broken or killed. So 
Kunta stays. Thus Haley squares with the current theory. 

One of the great problems of all this history is thesis mon- 
gering, the intertwining of ideology and fashion with academic 
evidence. The black experience in the U.S., from slavery on- 
ward, has been rich, immensely varied, extremely complicated 
and often difficult to lay hold of. Blacks in slavery were kept il- 
literate and so left almost exclusively their oral tradition—which, 
of course, is what Roots is. 

During the °30s, as part of the Federal Writers Project of the 
New Deal, scores of very elderly blacks who had lived under slav- 
ery were interviewed all across the South. Selections of the in- 
terviews, collected in Life Under the “Peculiar Institution,” prove 
that generalizations about slavery are nearly impossible. Some 
slaves were well fed and happy. Some were beaten to death 
Some slave women were raped and others treated with kind- 
ness. A slave named Frank Bell in New Orleans was often kept 
in chains; his master discovered that Bell had married and, in a 
drunken rage, cut off the girl's head. 

A former slave named Andrew Boone described how run- 
aways were beaten: first with a “cobbin” paddle with 40 holes in 
it to raise blisters, then with a cat-o’-nine-tails. “When de whip- 
pin’ wit de paddle was over, dey took de cat-o’-nine-tails and bust- 
ed the blisters. By dis time de blood sometimes would be runnin’ 
down deir heels. Den de next thing was a wash in salt water 
strong enough to hold up an egg.” Then an ex-slave named Lind- 
sey Faucette reported: “Marse never allowed us to be whipped 

.. We worked in de day and had de nights to play games and 
have singin’s.” 

In a sense, it does not matter whether what Haley has to say 
in Roots is literally true—and much of it undoubtedly is. What 
matters is that, despite a certain mythic stereotyping. Roots is 
plausible. The only pertinent generalization about slavery may 
be that it was an immense evil. Roots gives that evil a brutal im- 
mediacy. In that process, the years of bondage have assumed a 
new psychological pertinence for both blacks and whites. Odd- 
ly, many whites seem to feel not guilt but an unexpected shock 
of identification with blacks, while blacks experience a larger 
shock of pride at glimpsing a complete vision of where they 
have been and what they have overcome. Neither race has ever 
seen it quite that way before Lance Morrow 
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A Day on the Bergmanstrass 


Sweden's most prominent citizen fled into exile last April. “I 
was on the edge of madness,” says Director Ingmar Bergman. 
“For the first time in my life, the movie theater in my mind 
dimmed its lights. I slept without dreams. I was choking . . . gasp- 
ing for air, | had no choice but to flee.” Harassed by Swedish 
tax authorities, Bergman and his wife Ingrid settled in Munich, 
where he began working on his first non-Swedish film. 

The Serpent's Egg is the costliest ($4 million) and most au- 
dacious movie Bergman has attempted. It is the story of a Jew- 
ish trapeze artist from Philadelphia (David Carradine) who is 
trapped in the Berlin of 1923, when Nazism was metastasizing 
“lam making a horror film.” says Bergman. 

Last week TIME Correspondent Leo Janos observed the mas- 
ter at work. His report: 


At 58, Ingmar Bergman looks like a Levine caricature of him- 
self. His face is a series of exaggerated downward thrusts—from 
the sloping hooded lids of his gray eyes to the long beaked nose 
and long chin. Although usually smiling and pleasant, he de- 
mands exact preparation and painstaking orderliness. He is on 
a first-name basis with each member of his German crew, and 
they with him. Hand-picked as the best film technicians in Ger- 
many, they both fear and adore the Swedish director. 

Bergman is Teutonically punctual: he begins filming pre- 
cisely at 9 and stops for lunch exactly at noon; resumes filming ex- 
actly at | and pauses for a 30-minute coffee break precisely at 
2:30. Except for night shooting on the outdoor set, the day ends 
at 4:30. “I am obsessive about films,” he says. “I feel a lust while 
I'm directing, a definite sexual feeling. but | must always strug- 
gle to keep my obsession in control.” 

Bergman had wanted to make his film in black and white. 
When the producers resisted, he and his habitual partner, Cam- 
eraman Sven Nykvist, found a compromise. Says Nykvist: “Ing- 
mar and I agreed to shoot color in black and white.” Although 
most of the film captures the dark, gray quality of drab Berlin, 
Bergman has punctuated the gloom with bright and often zany 
scenes. “After years of crying for him,” says Liv Ulimann, who 
plays Manuela, the nightclub entertainer whom Carradine loves, 
“Ingmar has finally allowed me to sing and dance.” Wearing 
the scantiest of costumes, Ullmann was ordered to perform bad- 
ly a bawdy German ballad called / Have a Sweet Bonbon for the 
audience of the sleazy cabaret called the Blue Mule. 


nother sequence takes place in a nightclub lighted by na- 

ked bulbs. Here marcelled flappers dance with their tux- 

edoed escorts. They are the last few who have hard cur- 

rency from other countries. “They drank fast, danced 

fast and made love fast.” Bergman told the extras. “so have a 
merry time of it.” 

The Germans learned quickly about Bergman's need for pri- 
vaey while filming. Specia! locks were installed on the doors to 
the sound stages, with keys supplied to only cast and crew. Be- 
hind locked doors. a Bergman set is a calm and quiet place of in- 
tense concentration. “On the first day of shooting.” reports Car- 
radine, “Ingmar walked me through the scene where I discover 
my brothers dead body. To dramatize my dazed condition, | 
was ordered to walk into a closet and sit down. That's when I re 
alized I was in a Bergman picture.” 

The personification of the actor's director, Bergman will clear 
the set and spend an entire day in rehearsal if he feels his cast is 
unsure of a scene On closeups, he stands only inches from the ac- 
tors’ faces, mimicking the gestures and expressions he wants. 
‘He choreographs all my moves,” says Carradine, “but he can 
tell from my eyes or expression if I disagree. Then it is a matter 
of give-and-take. and he is wide open.” 

Bergman contends that The Serpent's Eee “was a strange fore- 
shadowing of my future A year before | wrote it. | began to feel 
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that Faré [his beloved island in the 
Baltic Sea] was not mine any more. I 
had always thought that I'd live out 
my life there. But suddenly I felt that 
it and my possessions no longer belonged to me. I sensed that I 
would have to leave. A year later I wrote the script. Two months 
after I finished it, I was arrested [for tax evasion]. Looking back, 
I think I knew instinctively that the film would have to be made 
in Germany and nowhere else. Subconsciously, it was my script 
of departure.” 

As a teen-ager, Bergman, the son of a Lutheran minister, 
spent summers in Germany with the family of a minister who 
was a dedicated Nazi. In 1935 Bergman went with his hosts to a 
party rally in Weimar, Caught up in the frenzy that greeted Hit- 
ler’s arrival, he shouted “Hei/ Hitler!” along with the rest. He ad- 
mits: “I was a real little Nazi when I returned to Sweden after 
that summer, but the infatuation was short-lived. The period fas- 
cinates me: I knew I'd doa film about it some day.” 


ergman drew on his youthful experiences for the film's big- 

gest scene, a parade down a re-created Berlin street of 1923 

—jokingly called the Bergmanstrasse. The day begari 

dreadfully because the sun was shining for the first time 
in nearly a week, casting dark shadows over the mock buildings. 
“We are merely facing a catastrophe,” the director said through 
clenched teeth. Some 450 extras clogged the streets, many 
crammed uncomfortably aboard antique buses. 

In the afternoon, the Bavarian sky finally clouded and the 
light seemed right. Because it was so late, two scenes were shot si- 
multaneously. Nykvist filming from one end of the street and 
Bergman from the other. “We don’t have to even talk any more 
on the set,” Bergman says of Nykvist. who has worked with him 
on 18 films. “We instinctively know what we want.” Nykvist is 
hard of hearing in his left ear and Bergman in his right. “When 
we talk,” says the jolly Nykvist, “we look like a pair of geese 
doing a mating dance.” 

Finally Bergman's crowd scene got into motion, Using dusk 
light for dawn. he shot tired Berliners plodding to work at the 
first light of morning—normality amid pending catastrophe 
—while buses, trolleys, cars and carts clattered around the curv- 
ing street. At the other end of the set, Nykvist shot Carradine 
pushing through the crowds to arrive at Manuela’s cabaret at twi- 
light. The realism was enhanced by a cold rain that began to 
splash on cars and pedestrians. Soon the street lights were turned 
on and the final take of the parade was in the can. “We did it,” 
said Nykvist. “We did here what we've often done in our Swed- 
ish films: we've captured the magical moment, the time when 
the camera can still record sufficient light to make an audience 
aware that day has not quite departed. It's the moment when 
the street lights come on in a city.” 

Bergman arched the fatigue out of his shoulders and watched 
the street quickly clear of frozen extras and old cars. He never 
goes out during filming. He is a television addict who keeps logs 
on programs (his favorite is the latest Upstairs, Downstairs). “At 
the end of a shooting day.” he says, “I'm often so tired you could 
put me into a black box. And yet, going home to my family 
seems a kind of intrusion. I have an urge to stay right here at 
the studio, sleep on a cot and stay with the project.” 

He does not in fact do that. He even entertains his cast and 
crew with movie screenings. Liv Ullmann laughs as she recalls 
how much Bergman enjoyed Jaws: “We teased him, telling him 
how a young director like Steven Spielberg worked so hard on 
the open seas trying to get a mechanical fish to work, while he, 
ever the lazy director, liked to sit in a room with two women 
and watch them cry.” 

One of Bergman's recent screenings was of Nickelodeon, a 
story about the very earliest days of film making. At the point 
when Ryan O'Neal, playing an inexperienced director, walks 
onto a set, confronts dubious actors and crew members and mut- 
ters. “What do I do now?” Bergman howled with laughter and 
shouted, “That's it exactly! That's exactly how I feel’” 
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Above: streetlights go on in Berlin set; right: Nykvist and Bergman 
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Above: David Carradine as an 
start of Nazism; right: Liv 
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Internationa Orbiter Vehicle) 101, christened Enter- 
It wa | A's Dryd rht R ise to the delight of thousands of Star 
search Center at Edwar Trek fans, was jacked up and loaded 
Base. There it | that v mio its transporter. Then in predawn 
culminate in f could do fo darkness, officials gave the signal to 
space color the prairie start. Led by vehicles from the Los An- 
schoone id the railroads did for the geles County sheriffs office (including 


settling of America a bomb-squad truck), accompanied by 
an extra tractor and back-up generator 
and followed by two busloads of blue- 
vested Rockwell “handlers,” who took 
turns walking alongside the craft, the 
convoy set out at a stately 4.8 kilome- 
ters (3 miles) per hour for Edwards 
Security for the trip was tight. Con- 
cerned by a recent discovery of arms 
caches in the area, motorcycle police- 
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the route, while Air Force and police 
helicopters patrolled overhead. Officials 
held their breaths as the spacecraft and 
its transporter—47.6 (153 ft.) 
long and 23.8 meters (78 ft.) wide 

moved along East 10th Street through 
Palmdale and adjoining Lancaster. At 


meters 


one point, Rockwell workers had to rush 
forward with a chain saw to lop off a 
traffic sign in order to permit the shuttle 
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HEAD-ON VIEW OF ENTERPRISE; CRAFT BEING TRUCKED THROUGH PALMDALE, CALIF 





to slip through. But even with such pre- 
cautions, the clearance for the ship was 
often only a matter of inches. Still, the 
eleven-hour move went off without a 
hitch. Townspeople turned out enthusi- 
astically to watch the shuttle pass 
“Weird,” said Mike Frazier, 14, as he ac- 
companied the procession on his bicycle 
“Wonderful,” said Mrs. Ena Moss as she 
watched from her roadside home. By 
day’s end, to the visible relief of all con- 
cerned, the shuttle was safe at Edwards 
Captive Flights. The move was 
only the beginning of the unfolding En- 
terprise adventure. The shuttle is de- 
signed to be launched from the ground 
like a rocket. But first NASA wants to test 
its ability to land safely without power 
as it will on its return from orbit. For 
this purpose the orbiter will be “mated” 
toa carrier plane, a Boeing 747 with spe- 
cial mounts on top. This month the two 
ships will begin six months of tests. The 
piggyback pair will first run up and 
down the Edwards runway to test for vi- 
bration and stability. Then they will take 
their first flight together. The 747 will 
lumber off the field, carry the crewless 
orbiter to an altitude of 4,900 meters 
(16,000 ft.) and after making several 90 
turns, come down for a landing with En- 
terprise still aboard. If all goes well, five 
more flights with the unmanned orbiter 
will follow. Then in May and June, the 
orbiter will run six more captive trials, 
this time with the crew aboard 
But the shuttle’s big test will come 
on July 22. On that day the 747 is sched- 
uled to haul the Enterprise to an alti- 
tude of 8,500 meters (27,000 ft.). There 
the 747 will ease its nose down, and at 
7,300 meters (24,000 ft.) the orbiter pi- 
lot will trigger a series of explosive bolts 
holding his craft to the carrier. A mo- 
ment later, the two ships will separate, 
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SPACE SHUTTLE DRAWS ONLOOKERS AS IT IS TRANSPORTED ACROSS MOJAVE DESERT TO EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE 
Only the beginning of an adventure that could pave the way for space colonization. 


the Enterprise nosing upward as the 747 
pulls down and away 

From this point on, the Enterprise 
will be on her own. Pitching downward, 
the craft will level off at 5,500 meters 
(18,000 ft.). Then it will drop again, 
making a 180° turn to bring it into line 
with the runway at Rogers Dry Lake. 
Some six minutes after separation, the 
Enterprise, without power, will touch 
down at 330 kilometers per hour (180 
knots) and roll to a stop. 

Piece of Cake. Astronauts who 
have been training in a shuttle simu- 
lator are confident that they can bring 
the Enterprise down safely. “It’s a piece 
of cake,” says Navy Commander Rich- 
ard Truly, 38. “If this flight is anything 
like the simulator said it is going to be, 
then itll be great.” NASA officials who 
share his confidence are already look- 
ing forward to the day when the En- 
terprise and her sister ship, OV 102. will 
be making regular runs into space. So 

and with good reason—are officials of 
Government agencies, military services 
and private companies, who could use 
the shuttle to launch satellites, make sci- 
entific observations and eventually even 
carry out manufacturing activities in 
space. The orbiters will be able to lift 
their payloads into space relatively eco- 
nomically and stay aloft for up to one 
month. Two weeks after they land. the 
ships will be ready to go up again 


Molecules in 3-D 


Holography, which employs laser 
light to produce accurate three-dimen- 
sional images, has long been used by en- 
gineers to study stresses in building ma- 
terials and machine parts. Now one of 
holography’s pioneers is developing a 
new use for the 30-year-old process 
Physicist George Stroke. head of the 
Electro-Optical Sciences Laboratory of 
the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook, has found a way to use ho- 
lography to see into crystals and view 
the arrangement of their atoms from 
inside 

The implications of Stroke’s work 
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are important. Scientists must know the 
three-dimensional structure of biologi- 
cal molecules if they are to understand 
fully how they are assembled and how 
they function. A primary means of ob- 
taining this knowledge is X-ray diffrac- 
tion, a process in which molecules are 
first crystallized, then examined by X 
rays. The data collected can be analyzed 
by computer and then used to draw elab- 
orate “electron density” maps from 
which complex models can be built 

Stroke’s process, developed under a 
grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation, promises to make molecular 
structures visible. Stroke had been ex- 
perimenting since 1963 with new ways 
to utilize holography. But it was not un- 
til about a year ago that he and his col- 
leagues—Maurice Halioua, Venugopal 
Srinivasan and Raghupathy Sarma—hit 
upon their potentially revolutionary pro- 
cess. Explains Stroke: “We realized that 
a crystal, in which the atoms are ar- 
ranged in a repeating array, can be made 
to produce a sort of hologram, a three-di- 
mensional display of data. What we've 
figured out is a way of viewing it.” 

The team first crystallizes the mol- 
ecule to be studied. The crystal is then 
examined by standard X-ray diffraction: 
the X rays that pass through the crystal 
and bounce off the atoms are used to 
make a pattern of dots that is recorded 
by an electronic counter. The diffraction 





pattern is then processed by computers 
to determine the relative value of each 
of its spots. Finally, the spots are print- 
ed on a photographic plate, which be- 
comes a hologram of one of the crys- 
tal’s planes. 

Promising Results. To view the ho- 
logram is easy. A beam from a helium- 
neon laser is passed through one lens. 
which spreads it to cover the entire plate, 
through the plate itself and then through 
another lens, which acts as an optical 
computer and converts the spots into a 
coherent picture (see diagram). The re- 
sult is an image showing the arrange- 
ment of atoms in one plane of the crys- 
tal, This image can be combined with 
images from other sections to give a 
three-dimensional view of the crystal's 
entire atomic structure. Says Stroke: “In 
the past, all we have been able to pro- 
duce is a score. Now we can produce 
real music.” 

Much work remains to be done be- 
fore Stroke can write a symphony and 
show the entire structure of any mol- 
ecule. But the results thus far are prom- 
ising. Stroke’s pilot study, involving a 
substance called magnesium bromide 
tetrahydrofuran, clearly reveals the pre- 
cise arrangement of the molecule’s mag- 
nesium, oxygen and carbon atoms in one 
plane of the crystal. It is more of the mol- 
ecule than science has yet been able to 
see. 
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Theology for the Tent Meeting 


Many people divide American Prot- 
estantism into two stereotypes: the lib- 
erals, whose faith is supported by rea- 
son, and the conservatives or Evangel- 
icals, who favor an emotional religion 
of testimonials and tent meetings. One 
leading Evangelical, however, contends 
that the underlying principles are just 
the reverse. Liberal theology is mired 
in aswamp of subjectivity, he says. while 
Evangelicalism stands or falls on the 
basis of reason, not emotion 

That argument comes from the Rev 
Carl F.H. Henry in the first two vol- 
umes of his projected four-volume work, 


But that argument is “self-defeating,” 
Henry says. Other philosophers note 
that the rule of empirical verification 
cannot itself be verified empirically 
Henry finds secular philosophies in- 
adequate not only because of logical 
weaknesses and unexamined presuppo- 
sitions, but also because they do not take 
into account the breadth of human expe- 
rience. Without revelation from God, he 
says, philosophers cannot prove their 
case for the dignity of mankind, nor can 
they provide any coherent basis for the 
truths and values to which people, reli- 
gious or not, want to cling. In his view, 
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CARL F.H. HENRY, LEADING EVANGELICAL THEOLOGIAN, AT VIRGINIA HOME 
Not a “message sounded by harps and understood only by angels.” 


God, Revelation and Authority (Word 
Books; $12.95 per volume). Publication 
of the two volumes establishes Baptist 
Henry, 64, as the leading theologian of 
the nation’s growing Evangelical flank 

Evangelicals often buttress their 
preachments with the phrase “the Bible 
says...” and see no need for further ev- 
idence. But Henry, who holds doctorates 
in both theology and philosophy, knows 
that modern intellectuals need to be per- 
suaded concerning biblical authority 
For two centuries, he writes, “divine rev- 
elation has been stretched into every- 
thing, stripped into nothing.” 

No Flaw. Skepticism about the Bi- 
ble, he thinks, results not from any 
flaw in the book itself but from the anti- 
supernatural mood of modern philoso- 
phies, Logical positivism, for example, 
declares that statements about God are 
nonsense because they cannot be ver- 
ified by direct empirical observation 
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the Bible offers the most comprehensive 
and satisfying explanation of “the mean- 
ing and worth of individual existence.’ 

Modern theologians have been so 
overwhelmed by the onslaught of secu- 
lar philosophies, Henry believes, that 
they have retreated into various forms of 
subjectivism to protect their claims of 
truth. One of Henry's major targets is the 
late Karl Barth, who thought that God 
could be known only through a mortal’s 
inner decision and obedience. The result 
of such Christian existentialism has not 
been the protection of faith, Henry ar- 
gues, but the “suicide of theology.” 

In proposing his alternative system. 
Henry does not make his case strictly 
by reasoning. But he proposes that if 
God exists at all, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he has spoken to man and that 
he has conveyed rather specific infor- 
mation: “Christianity does not commu- 
nicate a message sounded by heavenly 


harps, couched in exotic tongues and un- 
derstood only by angels. It employs in- 
telligible language and truths compre- 
hensible to rational human beings.” In 
particular, God has given mankind the 
Bible, which can be understood by 
everyone 

Reason is not itself the source of 
truth, Henry believes, but rather an “in- 
strument”™ given by God to discover the 
truth that God has communicated 
Without reason, man “could never in- 
telligibly discriminate God from the not- 
God, right from wrong, truth from 
untruth.” Unlike many Evangelicals. 
Henry therefore insists that the Bible 
must be open to the tests of logical con- 
sistency and coherence 

Henry then turns to the develop- 
ment of “15 theses” that describe the na- 
ture of the Bible, His most controversial 
material, however, is left for Volume II] 
In this section Henry will defend the be- 
lief that the Bible was totally error-proof 
(“inerrant’’) when it was originally writ- 
ten, and that later copies and transla- 
tions “convey the truth of revelation in 
reliable verbal form.” 

Down to Earth. For a writer whose 
volumes are peppered with words like 
supracosmical and mythometaphysical 
Carl Henry began his career in down-to- 
earth fashion. After high school, he 
started at a $12-a-week job selling news- 
paper subscriptions. By age 20 he had 
worked himself up to being Long Is- 
land's youngest newspaper editor, on the 
Smithtown Srar. One morning in 1933. 
Church Dropout Henry found himself 
in a car discussing religion with an ar- 
dent layman. After three hours, he says 
‘I made a commitment to Christ. I knew 
my life was no longer my own.” So even 
the faith of a rationalist was born in a 
typical Evangelical way 

Henry first won fame in 1948, while 
teaching at California’s Fuller Theolog- 
ical Seminary, when he wrote The Un- 
easy Conscience of Modern Fundamen- 
talism. It became the rallying point for 
the “New Evangelicals,” who wanted to 
embrace orthodox doctrine while reject- 
ing Fundamentalist excesses. From 1956 
to 1968, Henry was Evangelicalism’s 
foremost journalist and strategist, as the 
founding editor of Christianity Today 
Since leaving the journal after a com- 
plex dispute with its board, Henry has 
become a freelance theologian based in 
Arlington, Va., and is currently the “lec- 
turer at large” with World Vision 

Henry recognizes that many Evan- 
gelicals may be too busy with “soul win- 
ning” to plow through his work. None- 
theless, “if the Evangelical movement 
settles merely for popular appeals and 
does not sink its roots in theology, it will 
be in serious trouble in another gener- 
ation.” To help provide these roots, he 
hopes to finish his third volume next 
year and the final one by 1980 
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Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 
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Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 


Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. Rng Mat 


And no other cognac—no other drink —can so enhance your 
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IN ISRAEL, EVERYTHING 
THAT ISNT OLD AND BEAUTIFUL 
IS YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. 


If something isn’t thousands of years old aqueduct. Then hop a flight to Elat to skin- 
in Israel, chances are, it’s under 30 dive, sail and waterski on the Red Sea. 
In Jerusalem, you can experience a world In Bethlehem, Beersheba and Ashke 
so ancient, it seems to be suspended in lon you can walk in the footsteps of Bib- 
eternity. Then, that very day, you can lical figures. Then revitalize yourself in 
shop, dine and dance your way through one of the fabulous spas by the shores of 
Tel Aviv, a city that sprang out of the the Dead Sea. 
desert almost overnight. Or zip up Bibli- You can stand on emotion-charged 
cal Mount Carmel on a clean, modern ground by the ancient face of the West 
subway and take in the whole spectacle ern Wall. Or turn any corner and see the 
of Haifa. beautiful faces of young Israelis. 
In Caesarea, you can visit fabulous And finally leaving Israel, you'll know 
Roman ruins. Play golf, or the beauty of a place that’s very old. And 





sunbathe beneath an the happy excitement of a country 
ancient that was practically born yesterday. 
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PAINTING, FACE OF MAN IN SKY, BY REDON 


POET-CRITIC CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


Anatomy of Addiction 


BAUDELAIRE: PRINCE OF CLOUDS 
by ALEX DE JONGE 
240 pages. Paddington Press. $10.95 


Young Charles Baudelaire set out to 
shock the middle class and, alas, suc- 
ceeded. One hundred and ten years after 


his death the author of the first body of 


modern poetry, Les Fleurs du Mal, is 
customarily remembered as the original 
Bad Boy Artist 

Thanks to Manet’s etchings and a 
few haunting daguerreotypes, the poet's 
face is more familiar than his work 
Eyes; piercing and “as brilliant as drops 
of coffee.” to borrow Baudelaire’s own 
phrase. Face: as angled with cutting edg- 
es as an ascetic on a fast. Mouth: mock- 
ing and self-mocking, with lips shaped 
for sneers and blasphemies. Dress: black 
with dazzling white shirt and pale pink 
gloves—Satan as dandy. Add a setting 
(thick carpets, low lights, leather vol- 
umes of the more decadent Latin poets 
the fragrance of hashish everywhere, a 
black girl coming out of the bedroom 
like Venus rising from the sea) and voila 
the essential Baudelaire myth 

The hand-tinted legend has dis- 
placed the coruscating verse—a fault 
Says this terse, canny biography, of the 
poet himself. According to Alex de 
Jonge, a Fellow and Tutor of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Les Fleurs du Mal is “Pil- 
grim s Progress in reverse.” and so was 
Baudelaire’s life 





At 21 Charles inherited a modest 
fortune of 100.000 francs. roughly the 
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equivalent of $100,000 today. In a year 
and a half he had squandered half of it 
Through a court order his mother ap- 
pointed a financial guardian of what was 
left, and for the remainder of his short 
life—23 more years—Baudelaire was le- 
gally a minor who spent more ink on 
wheedling letters to Maman than he did 
on poetry 

Two years before he died, Charles 
computed that he had earned only 
15,982 francs and 60 centimes from 
more than two decades of scribbling 
The reigning critic of the day, Sainte 
Beuve, referred to Baudelaire as a trans- 
lator and journalist rather than a poet 
Small wonder the writer identified him 
self with that other 19th century comet 
Edgar Allan Poe (“not a kindred spirit 
but a twin”), whose work he introduced 
to France. Indeed, Baudelaire made 
more money from his Poe translations 
than from his own poems, essays of self. 
scrutiny (ntimate Journals) and art crit- 
icism (The Painter of Modern Life) 

Black Venus. In the areas of per- 
sonal consolation, reports de Jonge, the 
self-styled Prince of Clouds did no bet- 
ter. “He had acquaintances but no 
friends,” observed one acquaintance 
For 19 years Charles sporadically lived 
with Jeanne Duval, his “Black Venus 
an actress of little distinction but a first 
class nag—the last person to appreciate 
the extraordinary poems she inspired 
like The Promises of a Face. More brief- 
ly a “White Venus” entered his 
Apollonie Sabatier, a famous 


life 
salon 


She elicited a series 
including To She 
Who Is Too Gay and The Spiritual 
Dawn. When, after five years, Apollonie 
wrote him a valentine, Baudelaire cut 
and ran. He could put a woman on a 
pedestal or in the gutter, but there was 
no middle ground. “I have odious prej 
udices about women,” he confessed 

Was his sexual behavior a conse- 
quence of syphilis acquired in youth? 
Possibly, says de Jonge, but Madame 
Baudelaire was a more likely cause 
Charles, an only child. adored her to dis- 
traction. His career as a long-distance 
sensualist began with the click of her 
jewelry, the textures of her silks and sat- 
ins, the perfume from her furs. He wrote 
of “the green paradise of infant love 
defining genius as “childhood rediscov 
ered at will.” Underneath the mask of 
decadence. the prematurely aging face 
with its repertoire of grimaces 
youth of retarded innocence, a 
Dorian Gray 

The biography accurately describes 
Les Fleurs du Malasan 
diction of men and women hooked on 
drugs. alcohol and every variation of sex 
Baudelaire himself drank to the brink 
of alcoholism and took 150 drops a day 
of laudanum—twice the dose fatal to a 
non-addict, Yet the drug Baudelaire was 
most addicted to was hope: /nxe, calme 


et volupté 


keeper of the day 
of poetic love letters 


Was a 


closet 


anatomy of ad- 


the elegance of Islamic par 
adise, a Christian's heavenly peace and 
Baudelaire 
chanted of this blessed trinity while he 
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a pagan bliss of the senses 
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suffered the diseases of the age: pover- 
ly. rage and soul-withering ennui. 

How alive are his incantations to- 
day? In 1857, the same year Flaubert 
was prosecuted for the alleged obscenity 
of Madame Bovary, Baudelaire was 
fined 300 francs for “offending public 
morality” with Les Fleurs du Mal. The 
theme of Flaubert’s novel—the bored- 
to-adultery housewife—is the stuff soap 
operas are made of 120 years later. To- 
day, Baudelaire’s tragically ignored 
poems retain their original capacity to 
lacerate the skin of the mind. 

His greatest poem, “Voyage.” in a 
brilliant translation by Robert Lowell, 
concludes: “Only when we drink poi- 
son are we well—/ we want, this fire so 
burns our brain tissue,/ to drown in the 
abyss—heaven or hell./ who cares? 
Through the unknown, we'll find the 
new.” 

Those lines are a prophetic summa- 
ry of the modern temper, small wonder 
that Wallace Stevens wrote of Baude- 
laire, “His stanzas hang like hives in 
hell.” It is to be hoped that Alex de 
Jonge’s book will help to dispel the poet's 
legend and resurrect his verse for a wid- 
er audience. But that hope, too, may be 
a drug. In which case, Baudelaire still 
wins, screaming over the gulf of a cen- 
tury: “Hypocrite lecteur—mon semblable 
—mon frére!” (Hypocrite reader—my 
double—my brother!). Melvin Maddocks 


Up and Away 


THE COMPLEAT BIRDMAN 

by PETER HAINING 

160 pages. Illustrated. St. Martin’s Press. 
$8.95. 


“O human race, born to fly upward, 
wherefore at a little wind dost thou so 
fall?” So wrote Dante 600 years ago. 
Even in his age, the idea of individual 
flight was an ancient desire. Today no 
fantasy remains more universal than 
that of the airborne human, riding up- 
drafts like a bird. Most people restrict 
their air travel to those steelbound au- 
ditoriums shuttling back and forth be- 
tween continents or coasts, an experi- 
ence that comes no closer to free flight 
than watching a rerun of Twelve O'Clock 
High. But as British Science Writer Pe- 
ter Haining relates in his delightful 
chronicle of man-powered flight, a 
handful in every epoch have defied grav- 
ity without the aid of motor or jet. 

The Compleat Birdman wittily an- 
alyzes the unearthly urge that inspired 
biblical figures, Leonardo da Vinci and 
just about everyone else who ever want- 
ed to trade the land for the wind. Here 
is Simon Magus, an early Roman nec- 
romancer who rose skyward (possibly by 
means of a balloon) before a crowd that 
included St. Peter. To the relief of the 
early Christian spectators, Magus suf- 
fered an instant—and fatal—crash 
Haining wistfully relates the tale of Bla- 
dud, a doomed 9th century British king, 
who borrowed a page from Greek my- 
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thologies and perished like Icarus with 
a pair of feather-and-wax wings. George 
Faux, a 19th century English eccentric 
was more fortunate. In 1862 he jumped 
from a roof, flapped his arms violently 
and plummeted, bruised but undiscour- 
aged, to the ground. “I'm really a good 
flyer,” he explained as he staggered from 
the crash site. “But I cannot alight very 
well.” 

Man-powered flight has come a 
short way since then. In the late 19th 
century German Designer Otto Lilien- 
thal built the kitelike device that led to 
modern-day hang gliders. Several other 
visionaries constructed pedal-powered 
planes that, in a very few cases, actu- 
ally got off the ground. But as Haining 
shows, persistence is as enduring as fail- 
ure. A contest held annually in Selsey, 


ANGELIC BIRDMEN IN SELSEY CONTEST 












SC/ENCE MUSEUM, LONDON 
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LILIENTHAL IN 19TH CENTURY GLIDER 


England, draws hundreds of birdmen 
every year. In a recent event, no par- 
aphernalia better demonstrated the 
timeless desire to fly than a team con- 
sisting of two men in white robes ca- 
parisoned in large, dovelike wings and 
halos. Launching themselves from the 
starting platform, the aspiring angels en- 
joyed the friendly skies for a few seconds 
—then plunged like devils into the sea. 

As the historian sees it, such air- 
borne misadventures have a social as 
well as personal function. They exter- 
nalize a deep, ineradicable fantasy, and 
behind the vain, comic flap there flies 
—however briefly—a valuable purpose 
Concludes Peter Haining: “The bird- 
man is, after all, always there to remind 
us of his intent ... he flies on as ever in 
our dreams, on our televisions and ra- 
dios, and even through our day-to-day 
conversations. We should surely miss 
him deeply if he were not there.” We 
should, like Dante, have to dream him 
all over again. Peter Stoler 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Trinity, Uris (1 last week) 
2—Raise the Titanic!, Cussler (3) 
3—Sleeping Murder, Christie (2) 
4—The Users, Haber (8) 
5—The Crash of ‘79, Erdman (6) 
6—Storm Warning, Higgins (4) 
7—Ceremony of the Innocent, 

Caldwell (5) 

8—Slapstick, Vonnegut (7) 
9—Dolores, Susann 


10—Touch Not the Cat, Stewart (9) 


NONFICTION 
1—Roots, Haley (1) 
2—Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (3) 
3—Passages, Sheehy (2) 
4—The Hite Report, Hite (5) 
5—Blind Ambition, Dean (4) 
6—The Grass Is Always Greener 
over the Septic Tank, 
Bombeck (6) 
7—Adolf Hitler, Toland (7) 
8—Howard Hughes, Phelan 
9—To Jerusalem and Back, Bellow 
10—Blood and Money, Thompson 
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United shows 
___ the boss a good 
time to Los Angeles. 


Nonstop Friendship Service to the West _ 


To San Jose” 7 a 
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endly skies of United. 


W UNITED AIRLINES 


You're the boss at United Airlines and we want 


8:35 a.m DC g° | 10:00am. 12:25 p.m. 727 y ui to Enjoy yourself. So now on Hades flights we're 
10:00 a.m DC-10° | 3:40 p.m 6:05 p.m. DC-8 showing C 35's award Winning news SENnes 60 
1:00 p.m 747° To San Diego Minutes and highlights from ABC's “Wide World of 
3:40 p.m 55pm. 747° —__—_""_- a Sports.’ You'll get one show on your way out and the 
6:30 p.m 8:45 p.m. 747° 10:05 a.m. 12:15 p.m DC- 10 other on your way back 
10:00 p.m. _ 12:05 a.n DC-8* 1:00 p.m 3:10 p.m fae “60 Minutes” gives you informative, in-depth 
To Ontar }_ 6:30 p.m ba 8:40 p.m. 727 coverage of the most important events and develop 
10:00 a.m. 12:05 p 727. —=«+ = To Denver ____| mentsin the news. And “Wide World of Sports” brings 
6:25 p.m 8:30 | 727 8:20 a.m 9:40 a.m. DC-10° you the best in sports action from all over the world 
ToSan ran } 10:10am. 11:36a.m. DC-10° All from United and all for you. So come on along 
10:004.m. 1225 p.m. DO10° " +E a 1 x sib ce 10° and let us entertain you on your way West, boss 
1:00 p.m 30 p DC-8* 4 50 p a ie 16 p “ For reservations, call 
3:40 p.m 6:05 p 747° 0.1), SeZiiiziz= nited at 569-3000. Or call 
6:35 p.t 1:05 p DC-8* 6:30 pin 8:03 p.m your Travel Agent. Partners 
Oak DCR in Travel with Westen 
6.254 2 797 | 4:30 p.n 10:49 p.m. | International Hotels 
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True Value Hardware Stores, a 
nationwide and voluntary chain, 
carry almost every product under 
the sun. They sell tools and paints. 
Lawn mowers and television sets. 
‘Toys, clock radios and sports 
equipment 

And all this creates an adver- 
using problem. 

How to promote the many 
brand-name items and prices, 
nationwide, and also build identity 
for True Value itself, nationwide. 


More to the point, perhaps— 
how to afford it? 


Producing Hundreds Of Com- 
mercials A Year. 


A few years back, True Value 














took off—into network radio. 
Where they would get 
national reach and frequency, plus 
the low production costs that make 
it affordable to do hundreds of dif- 
ferent commercials every year. 
“We need a large number of 
commercials,’ says Ed Lanctot, 
True Value’s General Merchandis- 


eal “as many as twenty 
ifferent ones a month! With radio 
we found we could keep limits on 
our ad production costs.” 

And with the CBS Radio 
Network, which they bought, they 
got one other thing. 

A topflight broadcasting per- 
sonality, Pat Summerall, was avail- 
able to build the national identity 


Says Lanctot: “In Pat 
Sum merall, we have a spokesman. 
An excellent spokesman. 
He's helped make True Value a 
household word across the 


country.” 
The Bottom Lines. 


True Value found this network 
radio move so successful that their 
advertising efforts have since been 
expanded—on CBS Radio and 
elsewhere. 

And the results speak for 
themselves. Since 1972, the 
number of True Value Stores has 
increased 22 percent. 

In a mixed national economy, 








annual sales have increased 92 
t! 

We think there's an important 
moral here for advertisers. 

Network radio, as a whole, 
offers values you shouldn't ignore. 

And this network, uniquely, 
offers a vital added advantage. A 
line-up of outstanding broadcas- 
ters—Pat Summerall to Walter 
Cronkite—who impart that extra 
programming distinction and 
impact which produce results. 


THE CBS RADIO 
NETWORK iil 


Bring Us Your Problem. 


Subscribe now to the magazine whose readers 
always know the area’s best dining spots. We'll 
send you a set of coupons that give you two dinners 
for the price of one at dozens of fine restaurants in 
our Chicago Guide to Dining. 

You'll also get 12 issues of The Magazine 
Chicago Lives By—with our town’s most complete 
events listings, movie reviews, and timely articles 
that can actually affect your quality of life. Every 
month our staff and the best independent writers, 
artists, and photographers go to work for the people 
they live with—Chicago-area residents like you— 
to entertain and enlighten readers ... expanding 
their horizons, broadening their options, enhancing 
their lifestyles. 

There’s never been a better reason to subscribe 
to Chicago. Only a limited number of 2-for-1 dining 
coupon sets are available; act soon. 


We'll do more than 

find you nice places to eat. 
We'll help pick, -Gicas. 
up the checks. 


Special offer: 
2-for-1 dining coupons 
with subscriptions to 


(hicago 


The magazine Chicago lives by 


\ 


NYU 
AMUINNY 





$10 enclosed for cach new subscription. Send 13 
issues to each person and send me 2-for-1 restaurant 
coupons for each subscription 


Please bill me for the new subscriptions at 12 
issues for $10, and send my 2-for-1 coupons when 
you receive my payment 





My name 


My address 





City, State, Zip 
Send subscription to 





Name 





Address 








wit Obligation, to participate en this offer 


gibility to nights when they're less ded 











Coupon J with new subscriptions or 2 year extensions and good throughout 
977 fe f gets two meals for the price of the more costly Cc 
ity, State 
one Cov ipt of payment. Allow three weeks for delivery} for y, State, Zip 


a nominal retail value of $4 SD 





Good gravy! You get them with gift subscriptions, too! 


For additional orders use separate paper 
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Advance Guard 


Publishing was once the last refuge 
of politesse. Take the matter of advane- 
es, for example—those cash payments 
against future royalties. Seldom was a 
tardy writer pressed to repay; the im- 
age of a company bearing down on a 
lonely writer was too distasteful for 
bookmen to contemplate 

But they are rapidly acquiring the 
taste. As publishing houses get con- 
sumed by conglomerates, as advances 
grow ever larger—Simon & Schuster has 
just guaranteed Joseph Heller as much 
as $1.7 million for his next novel—more 
and more authors are being forced to 
put up or pay up. The most spectacular 
example of this new punctiliousness is 
the case of Robert Massie, author of the 
1967 bestseller Nicholas and Alexandra 
In 1968 Massie received a $130,000 ad- 
vance from Atheneum for his next book. 
a biography of Peter the Great. The 
manuscript was due in June 1971. By 
then Massie was only midway through 
the project. When Atheneum refused his 
request for another $370,000 advance 
the author set aside Peter, and with his 
wife wrote Journey, a book about their 
hemophiliac son, for Knopf. 

Atheneum's continual demands 
made Massie nervous. then resentful 
then stymied. “When I sat down at my 
typewriter, the first thing I saw was Ath- 
eneum,” he recalls. In 1975 Atheneum 
saw red 
the contract and sued him for the ad- 
vance—plus $575,000 in damages for 
‘lost profits.” The case went to arbitra- 
uon, and last month the publisher was 
awarded return of the $130,000 advance, 
about $16,000 in interest 


any money Massie makes from Peter—if 


itis ever completed. Massie’s repayment 


MASSIE & BRIEFS FOR PETER THE LATE 





It refused to let Massie out of 


plus 25% of 


will be deducted from Nicholas and A/ 
exandra royalties. As he sees it. “No 
body won this thing, but I didn’t lose 
Other authors may not be able to 
make that boast. Random House is su- 
ing A-E. Hotchner to recoup an $11,250 
advance for a memoir that he complet- 
ed but the publisher rejected as “un- 
satisfactory.” Putnam has begun pro- 
ceedings against Joseph Hayes (The 
Desperate Hours) to regain $33,750 for 
a book called Missing and Presumed 
Dead that Putnam refused to publish 
Such tactics are not always neces- 
sary. In 1973 conscience-stricken Com- 
mentary Editor Norman Podhoretz sold 
his beloved country home to repay $17.- 
500 owed Simon & Schuster for an un 
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written tome on the 1960s. Nora Ephron 
(Crazy Salad) has paid the last of $14, 
000 she owed Viking for a never-writ- 
ten history of the liquor industry 

As for Robert Massie. he started 
work last week as a visiting professor of 
journalism at Princeton and plans to ig- 
nore his unfinished Pefer manuscript 
until the spring. “I’m not saying I'll nev- 
er finish it.” he told Time Reporter 
Sarah Bedell. “Peter the Great has been 
around 300 years.” Da, tovarich, but lit- 
térateurs may recall the fate of Leo Tol- 
stoy, who, following the success of Was 
and Peace, plunged into a novel about 
the selfsame czar. Even he abandoned 


the project for something shorter and 
simpler: Anna Karenina 





Bloody Saturday 


OTHERWISE ENGAGED 
by SIMON GRAY 


One Saturday afternoon in London 
a publisher named Simon sits down to 
play, in what he hopes will be uninter- 
rupted silence, a new recording of Par- 
sifal. He has heard no more than a few 
measures, however, when life—impor- 
tunate, inconvenient, thoroughly messy 
life—comes knocking at his door. And 
it keeps Knocking, in the form of rel- 
atives, friends, acquaintances, strangers 
all afternoon, testing his carefully 
trained incapacity for human relation- 
ships, even simple understanding 

Some of Simon's callers are merely 
nuisances: a boorish top-floor tenant 
(John Christopher Jones), a boozily ag- 
gressive littérateur, his girl friend who 
Is soon enough making a stripped-to- 
the-waist play for a book contract. Oth- 
ers have more powerful claims on him 
a brother stunted by failure. an old 
school enemy in suicidal despair because 
Simon has casually alienated the affec- 
tions of the woman he loves, a wife driv- 
€n into a dismal! affair by Simon's emo- 
tional sterility. As they attack Simon 
from many directions, their function is 
to reveal the seamless perfection of his 
ability to withstand all efforts to draw 
him into the mainstream of life. In the 
end, they conspire with the superb Tom 
Courtenay to reveal Simon not only as 
a hypnotically fascinating theatrical fig- 
ure but also, perhaps, as a cautionary ar- 
chetype of our age 

Alan Bates put an angrier edge on 
Simon when he originated the part in 
London, but there is much to be said for 
the sweet slyness (and the dead eyes) of 
Courtenay’s interpretation. He gets the 
same mileage out of Playwright Gray's 
powerfully witty lines. which are the 
source of Simon’s charm. Their inven- 
liveness and stylishness keep the other 
characters from flying out of his orbit 
while keeping audiences riveted in their 
seats and even caring about the s.o.b 
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JOHN CHRISTOPHER JONES & TOM COURTENAY 
Life comes knocking. 


Nowadays most people are so slov- 
enly in their use of language that he who 
talks not just in parsable sentences but in 
well-constructed paragraphs can exert a 
magical force on his auditors, who gen- 
erally realize too late (as Simon’s do) that 
he is using words not to reveal but to con- 
ceal. He also uses them as he does his 
phonograph—to drown out the sounds 
of pain, to keep everyone at a distance 
from his precious, empty self. It is a per- 
version of language’s basic function, al- 
most a parody of it, and a clear and pre- 
sent danger of literacy, which, like any 
virtue, can be carried to excess. It is wise 
of Gray to note the phenomenon, kindly 
of him to bring it to our attention in such 
an often hilarious manner. supremely 
witty of him to make a play that will 
most appeal to people of the sort he has 
so wickedly satirized—the pridefully 
literate Richard Schickel 
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Precious Master of the Mountains 


From birth, Chogyam Trungpa Tul- 
ku. was destined for great things. The 
son of poor nomads, he was born in a 
yak-skin tent near Pago-Punsum, one of 
the holiest mountains in Tibet. When 
he appeared, according to legend, pails 
of water turned to milk and a rainbow 
spread across the sky. The infant was de- 
clared to be the reincarnation of the 
tenth Trungpa Tulku, a supreme abbot 
of one of Tibet's strongest Buddhist 
sects. A royal coronation, attended by 
13,000 monks. followed soon after, and 
the boy was raised to rule nearly a thou- 
sand square miles of farm land, grazing 
fields and fortress-like monasteries. 

Now, 38 years later, Chogyam—in- 
carnate lama and “precious master” 


INCARNATE LAMA CHOGYAM TRUNGPA TULKU 


or ? . © eas 
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CENTRAL MEDITATION HALL AT NAROPA INSTITUTE IN BOULDER, COLO 


—sits behind a polished rosewood desk 
ina small but luxurious office in Boulder, 
Colo. Behind him hangs a large tapestry 
of a snow lion by the Japanese artist Tat- 
sumura. His own paintings and calligra- 
phy decorate the other walls. Six disci- 
ples, among them a scientist, a classicist 
and a physiotherapist, cluster around 
him, each dressed, like the master. in a 
dark suit. All are part of Chogyam’s new 
kingdom: Naropa Institute, named for a 
great 8th century Buddhist scholar, the 
largest Buddhist study center in the U.S 

Unlike many transplanted Eastern 
sects. which offer lithe more than med- 
itation, Chogyam’s tantric teachings are 
what Naropa calls “both an intellectual 
discipline and a practical psychology 
based on meditation.” A rigorous but 
still unaccredited college, sandwiched 
between a Chinese restaurant and a del- 
icatessen, Naropa offers degree pro- 
grams in psychology, Buddhist studies 
and art, as well as certificate programs 
in Western dance, theater and poetry 
Its faculty includes Modern Dancer Bar- 
bara Dilley. Novelist William Burroughs 
and Poets John Ashbury and Allen 
Ginsberg. Says Resident Poet Anne 
Waldman: “Naropa is fast becoming the 
poetics capital of America. It has the 
most diverse collection of accessible po- 
ets around.” 

Exotic Externals. The roots of Na- 
ropa go back to 1959, when Chogyam 
fled the Communist takeover of Tibet 
and went to England to study Western 
culture at Oxford. Once there, he de- 
cided to wear Western clothes, to “do 
away with exotic externals, which were 
too fascinating to students in the West.” 
The next step: marriage to a 16-year- 
old English girl. At that heresy against 


celibacy, his followers in the United 
Kingdom rebelled. and Chogyam decid- 
ed to try America 

Starting afresh with a small medita- 
tion community in Vermont, Chogyam 
slowly built up a new following. Then, in 
1974, he launched the Naropa Institute 
summer program in a Boulder elemen- 
tary school. About 450 students were ex- 
pected. Instead, 2,300 showed up for 
courses that ranged from the history of 
Buddhism to self-exploration. The ini- 
tial 41-member faculty included Psy- 
chologist Gregory Bateson, onetime LSD 
Apostle Ram Dass and Buddhist Schol- 
ar Herbert Guenther. Two subsequent 
summer schools each drew about 1,500 
students, and the visiting faculty grew to 
more than 90 members. Encouraged by 
such success, Naropa went full time last 
year with 120 students, nine faculty and 
13 staff members 

Buddhist Renaissance. The heart 
of the institute, which fills the top floor 
of a 70-year-old red brick building, is a 
huge meditation room that doubles as a 
dance studio. Here, seated on red cush- 
ions, the students and the mainly Bud- 
dhist staff meditate for 26 hours week- 
ly. “It is purely voluntary,” explains 
Jeremy Hayward, a Cambridge Univer- 
sity physicist who is now Naropa’s vice 
president. “But we nearly all do it. Med- 
itation is the key.” Otherwise there are 
few Eastern trappings: no beads, bells, 
robes, incense or even long hair. Says 
Ron Greathead, 33, a drama student 
“We don’t talk about Buddhism very 
much; we think it.” 

Behind Naropa is the master’s 
dream ofa “great Buddhist renaissance” 
in America. “Americans have the great- 
est amount of confusion and wealth in 
the world.” says Chogyam, a short, 
plumpish man who giggles frequently 
and peers over his glasses with benign 
amusement. Meditation attracts trou- 
bled Americans, he feels, because it 
damps their ego and ambition. “People 
are very relieved when they learn that 
they are nothing, that they don’t exist,” 
he says. Chogyam offers no panacea to 
his followers. His basic message is: “Go 
and sit and think and find sanity.” 

“What is the goal of all this?” he 
asks. “The goal is to have no goal.” But 
Chogyam, who lives in a comfortable 
Boulder mansion with his wife and three 
sons, also has an earthly goal: expand- 
ing Naropa into the Buddhist University 
of America, with a heavy emphasis on 
psychology. Naropa now operates on 
$600,000 annually, of which $136,000 
comes through donations and the rest 
from student fees. But the school has no 
endowment and at present lacks the nec- 
essary funds to expand and gain college 
accreditation. Still, the staff and students 
seem certain that Naropa will eventu- 
ally become a full-fledged university 
The faithful will provide 
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Try the light, smooth whisky that's becoming America's favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist: 


MPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, © 1976 





Of all menthols: 


Carlton 


is 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 








































































tar mg./ nicotine mg / 
cigarette cigarette 
Brand P Non-Filter a 1.7 a 
Brand C Non-Filter 24 15 f 
Brand W 19 13 f 
Brand S Menthol 19 1.3 Carlton {/ ' 
Brand S Menthol 100 ~_19 12 Menthol Sha lian 
Brand W 100 ; 18 lie 4 m tar MENTHO; 
Brand M 18 14 gq. 
Brand K Menthol 17 13 : 
Brand M Box ‘7 17 1.0 
Brand K 7 16 1:0). 
: 
Other cigarettes that call 
. ” 
themselves low in “tar 
tarmg./ nicotine mg / . 
_ cigarette cigarette 0.1 mG PER CiGarey Te 
Brand D 15 10 PER CiGarery, 
Brand P Box _ 14 08 
Brand D Menthol 14 10 
Brand M Lights 13, 08 
Brand W Lights 13 0.9 
Brand K Milds Menthol “413. 08 Carlton 
Brand T Menthol 1 07 | 
Brand T : "1 06 Filter 
Brand V Menthol! WW 08 2 mg. tar 
Brand V 11 07 
Cariton Filter *2 *0.2 
Carlton Menthol " *0.1 
Carlton 70 it | *0.1 


(lowest of all brands) 
*Av per cigarette by FTC method 


No wonder Carlton is the fastest growing of the top 25 brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Menthol, 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; Filter: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine; 
Carlton 70's: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method, 





